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ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CASTLES ON THE SAND. 


THE second night of the “ Merry Wives ” had gone off even better 
than the first. Success adds confidence, and begins by sharpen- 
ing zest, though in the end it blunts it. And the new Dr. Caius 
was a hit. His make-up was quaint, yet not overdone. How he 
strutted, he swore, he stormed, he fought, he murdered the 
Queen’s English !—such a laughable living picture of naive self- 


conceit and vehement impetuosity as took Miss Hope herself by 
surprise. More than once I saw her turn aside to smile during 
that rehearsal which settled the question of Mr. Romney’s admis- 
sion to the company in the affirmative. ‘You'll do,” said her nod 
to him plainly, when it was over. 

But next day when he went to her to settle affairs, and ask her 
advice, now that he had definitely decided on “adopting the 
stage as a profession,” “ You want my advice,” she said. “I tell 
you beforehand you won’t take it.” “Give it me all the same,” 
he prayed confidently. 

“Write a penitent letter to your father. Say you’ve thought 
better of it, and are ready to enter the shop, store, docks, or 
wherever it is he wants to put you.” 

Confounded, he muttered, abashed, “Why, I thought you 
were satisfied—that I x 

“You thought you played the French doctor well. I don’t 

-deny it. I don’t doubt you can play other parts. I know you 
can a street musician’s, for instance. But, bless you, what’s that ? 
Aren’t there dozens who can do as much, and who, born and bred 
in the profession, with friends and relations at their back, have 
the advantage of an interloper like you? You'll want more than 
talent to get to the front, and from what I’ve seen of you I don’t 
think you will. You're soft-hearted, and you'll be imposed upon. 
You're proud and independent, and all the mean ones will be your 
natural enemies. 1t’s not worth my while to offer you more than 
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two guineas a week ; and that wouldn’t be if the supers here were 
tolerable. You’ve a home, a father who’s bound to provide for 
you so long as you behave yourself. Man alive! what do you 
come here for? Go back, and thank your stars it’s not too 
late.” 

That, he assured her, was the one impossibility. 

“I told you you'd not take my advice,” she reminded him. “I 
gave it to ease my conscience. It suits me to keep you on my 
own terms.” 

And he joyfully agreed for the sum offered—exactly what he 
had been used to receive from his father as pocket-money, and on 
which he now proposed to live. Off he went from her presence 
the happiest of men, with six walking gentlemen’s parts to study. 

I felt promoted by his engagement. He, not I, was now the 
junior member of the company. We fraternized at rehearsals, as 
it was natural two nobodies should do. We consoled ourselves for 
having small parts by criticizing the principals, judiciously, but 
severely. Davenant’s mannerisms, Annie’s airs and graces, 
Graves’ misanthropic affectations, we made fun of freely together. 
Only Miss Hope’s dramatic power raised her above invidious 
remark ; whilst Francis Gifford’s habitual attitude of slashing 
criticism on the world at large, and present company in particular, 
was well calculated to keep the most critical spirits on the defen- 
sive. 

“Gifford ought to have been the illegitimate son of a duke,” 
remarked Beattie Graves, satirically, after getting the worst of it 
in some word-skirmish. For what he was, the only son of a petty 
Devonshire squire or gentleman farmer, who had been shocked 
and grieved at his “taking to literary courses,” he belied the 
dull propriety of his origin sufficiently well. 

Then Mr. Romney said that as he had told me his history | 
must tell him mine. And I did. No one had ever cared to hear 
before—what it was a treat to me to recall—about our village of 
Brambledon, and the schoolmaster who gave me lessons out of 
hours; the farm where my mother was born and brought up, and 
the cottage home where, until thirteen, I had lived very happily. 
Then I must tell of our ill-fated journey to London, and the 
sudden ruin that had left me an orphan and penniless; then of 
my time at the Dulleys’. I didn’t tell him about the novels, or 
Miss Alice’s romance, or about Master Tom; at least, not then. 

Begone dull care! That was our motto! The theatre filled, 
the papers flattered, the prestige won by the brilliant performance 
of old favourites, we trusted was paving the way for a good recep- 
tion of the new drama, “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” now in 
active rehearsal. I was arduously studying the role of a milkmaid, 
James Romney that of a burglarious under-gardener. How he 
made me laugh when now and then behind the scenes he took off 
the provincial stage villain for my entertainment. 
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“TI like to hear you laugh,” he said, “it sounds so natural. 
I think you'd put spirits into any company you were in.” 

“Qh, it’s only animal spirits,” I said, without thinking. 

In sooth, if one of us had ever thought or looked round, good- 
bye to gay spirits, ees know. Miss Hope—dark rumour spoke of 
a spectre ever behind her, that of complex, long-gathering, 
hopeless insolvency. There was but a step between James 
Romney and pennilessness, or the self-humiliation he dreaded 
worse. Mr. Gifford had before him the all-probability of a fourth 
failure to make his mark as a dramatic author, which he had 
vowed should be his last, and for evermore relegate him to the 
ranks of critics; Davenant, the certainty of his fiftieth birthday 
coming on next month. True, Annie and Beattie Graves had 
nothing special to apprehend, but they were the least merry of us 
all. For me, the shadow of a hitch in my budding fortunes 
might stamp them out—to quote a triple mixed metaphor from 
one of those dear old novels. To fall ill meant the hospital ; to 
lose health, the workhouse; to fall in love or be made love to was 
unlikely to mean any good to me, as I was learning fast. 

If I liked James Romney it was all—so I thought—because he 
never paid silly compliments, or made silly speeches it might put 
the wisest girl at her wits’ end to meet as she should. Virtue, 
its own reward, is, in certain stations, its only one. I don’t say 
people think the worse of you, or see any harm in it; still, strict 
propriety is regarded as neither necessary nor advantageous, and 
you dare not flaunt it in folks’ faces. To snub the leading actors 
of your company, or some one of its patrons, may be as much as 
your engagement is worth. I meant to be a perfect dragon of 
virtue all the same. But it would puzzle the Sphinx, at times, 
to steer clear at once of giving offence, of seeming to give your- 
self airs, and of giving encouragement you didn’t intend. 

I was growing pretty quick of fence; but one evening a smart 
young hanger-on of Lord Harry Fopstone, Annie’s devotee, who 
had smuggled himself behind the. scenes, in his lordship’s wake, 
struck up a conversation with me at the wings, in a style not to 
my taste. 

I was chilling—he took it for coquetry. I got angry—he 
treated it as make-believe. Perhaps I thought him more insolent 
than he was, for James Romney was within sight of us, and I 
dreaded lest he should think I was enjoying myself. At last I 
could bear it no longer, and to the man’s simple question : 

“Do you ever walk on the pier at five, when the band plays?” 

“Never!” I made simple answer, but with an eloquent 
— and action I should have sought for in vain on the 
stage. 

He beat a retreat, disgusted, and I heard James Romney behind 
me smothering a laugh. I had not known he was so near, and 
was vexed be » Bat have overheard. 

Q2 
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“ Well done,” he said, coming round to my side. ‘That was a 
facer.” 

“T lost my temper,” said I, ruffled still. 

“Serve the idiot right. Give me leave to knock him 
down next time for you, Lizzie; I was quite ready, but you 
floored him without assistance.” 

“Did 1? Don’t call me Lizzie; you’re as bad as—as any one,” 
I faltered disconsolate, ready to cry. 

“ Now that’s not fair.” He spoke quietly; but I saw I had put 
him into one of his silent rages. I was too put out myself to be 
pacified in a moment, and added unsteadily, “ You’d have spoken 
just as he did, to Annie Torrens—to any other girl.” 

“ Not to you,” he said; “ it’s not the same.” 

“ You mean that they like it and I don’t. No, I can’t, I won't. 
But it’s so hard, for I’ve got to take care of myself, and there’s no 
one to help me or to care if I succeed or not.” 

It was all so dreadfully true, that I choked a little over the last 
words. I had never meant to have spoken them, and looked up, 
adding quickly, “ Don’t mind what I said. When I have a bitter 
feeling 1 must speak it out and get rid of it. It’s the only 
way.” 

James Romney’s honest young eyes were fixed on mine with an 
intentness that startled my thoughts out of their track. His 
face brightened ; I had never seen it so; he was holding out his 
hand, and began earnestly : 

“Miss Adams, I ‘ 

I don’t know what he was going to say. I knew it was some- 
thing I should have liked to hear, but that for both our sakes it 
had better not be said. I just took his hand, saying frankly and 
friendlily, “ Thank you, Mr. Romney,” and turned quickly away, 
lest he should think, from the strange colour I felt myself growing, 
that I was beginning to like him, as I could not help doing, and 
as it first shot across me then, with a throb of joy, mingled with 
fear, he might be beginning to like me. 

We could do no more mad thing than get fond of each other, 
we two. What could it mean? One of two old sad stories. A 
light love, degrading to us both, fatal to me—or a ruinous, 
starving marriage, out of our station—a lifelong struggle against 
the stream. Till then I should have denied the need of asking 
myself the question. James Romney was no hero approved, nora 
saint, nor a fascinating sinner, nor handsome, nor rich, nora genius. 
How should he ever be more to me than a pleasant comrade ? 

Yet, when I am old and forget other things, I shall still re- 
member every word that passed between us in the foolishly happy 
days that followed, one day in particular. 

The sun shone, there was no rehearsal, the opportunity was 
good for a holiday outing. Mr. Gifford was to drive us over to 
Talaton sands. It had all been settled the night before, after 
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supper. “A personally-conducted picnic,” so Beattie Graves 
defined it, with Gifford as conductor. 

“Talaton’s the place,” said the latter directly. “ Planned by 
nature for a picnic.” 

“ What will it cost to get there ?” asked Miss Hope, who was 
subject to intermittent fits of pseudo-economy, that imposed upon 
no one but herself. 

“ That depends how you go. On foot it costs nothing. Donkeys 
are cheap ; a four-in-hand might run into money.” 

“Send round the hat, then proportion expenses to receipts,” 
suggested sensible Edwin Davenant. Out of regard, perhaps, to 
the slender purses of some of us, Dame Quickly’s pouch was the 
chosen receptacle for the coins; yet, when they were counted, I 
had a shrewd guess at the giver of each. 

A sovereign: Miss Hope. Munificence or nothing, was her 
motto. A threepenny bit: Annie, on my salvation! She first 
pretends not to see it, then, struck by a happy thought, glances 
knowingly at E. A., and it passes for mine! whilst I had thrown 
in the half-crown I was saving towards a new umbrella I wanted 
sadly ! 

Two shillings: Davenant; discreet in all matters, great and 
small. Five: Beattie Graves. Ten: Mr. Gifford, I had seen it 
in his hand. Another sovereign: and there goes the half of 
James Romney’s first week’s salary in advance! 

“A matter of three pounds,” Gifford announced. “I'll contract 
for that. Lunch and then tea. I can’t do more for the 
money.” 

Next day at eleven a break stood at’the door, amid a crowd of 
idlers, apparently expecting us to mount in fancy dress! Strange 
tales were abroad of our doings. Had we not beguiled the night 
policeman into the belief that we were fairies? Had we not 
given an ecclesiastic on the rail every reason to think he had 
fallen among lunatics? Disappointing, to see us come forth in 
every-day apparel ; Miss Hope in the darkest of serges; Annie, who 
had recently removed from the Swan to the Metropole, where 
she had friends staying, arrived thence, all flounces, laces, and puffs, 
that caught in everything, her gloves with as many buttons as 
she counted admirers to fasten them. Miss Adams—ah, how well 
I see now that your nineteen years and the fact that you had not 
been long enough on the stage for gas and rouge to tell on your 
complexion, were your only adornment. At the time I thought 
much of the pink cambric I had sat up late to complete. Graves, 
in a shepherd’s plaid suit, American straw hat, and large bandana, 
was far the most striking object in the break, as Gifford took the 
reins, Mr. Romney the box seat beside him, and we drove off amid 
cheers, possibly derisive, of the youth of Plymstone. 

Talaton Sands, over a mile long, stretching across Redcombe 
Bay, have “the fatal gift of beauty:” fatal, as bound, some time, 
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to draw thither that visiting crowd which kills those very charms 
of solitude, freedom, and wild nature visitors come to seek. But 
at this time, some sixteen years ago, it was but just creeping into 
notice as a “health resort.” The drive for miles led along 
the uplands bordering the coast. Then the road, curling round 
sloping woods, descends to the sea-level, and runs straight along 
the sands to the village of Redcombe, clustered under the rocks 
at the farther end of the bay. 

A shout of admiration broke from our party. We were driving 
through a flowery waste; the sands, right and left, a glorious 
field of sea-poppies, yellow and scarlet, mixed with masses of 
purple bugloss. On the beach a row of stalwart fisher-girls were 
hauling in their nets, and shoals of silvery mackerel glittered in 
the sun. On the land side the flower prairie skirted a long fresh- 
water lake—or ley, as they call it—where moor-hens nestled in 
the tall, thick reed beds. 

Miss Hope called to Gifford to drive slowly. 

“Not too slowly,” pleaded Beattie Graves. “I perish of 
hunger.” 

Clattering into the village, our charioteer, with proper flourish, 
pulled up before a poor-looking inn, beside which the Swan was 
a palace. Only a small stolid infant, finger in mouth, stood by to 
gape at our entry, whilst our driver, flinging the reins to Mr. 
Romney, leapt down and gave a vigorous tug to the bell, which 
tinkled feebly in response. 

A female head in curl-papers appeared at the upper window, 
then signalled our arrival within. The master of the house came to 
the door and eyed our caravan, half intimidated; whilst Gifford, 
in his offhand way, ordered stabling for the horses and lunch on 
the spot. 

The ostler came out, but, at a wink from his landlordship, 
merely stood at the horses’ heads, whilst the other, stroking his 
chin, appeared to demur. 

“Lunch, sir?” he repeated blankly, as if the order given had 
been for thunder and lightning. 

“ Well, it’s past breakfast-time,” Gifford represented. ‘ What 
is the matter? There are only seven of us, and we shan’t be 
particular.” 

‘Seven is a good many.” His eyes rested on the singular 
figure of Graves, with an unflattering expression. 

“That man’s kept a pike,” whispered the comedian in my ear. 
Gifford resumed : 

“You mean you've only eggs and bacon. Well, we'll do with 
that; with whatever you’ve got in the house, if it’s only bread 
and cheese. But there’s a glorious haul of mackerel on the 
beach yonder; only look sharp, for there’s a gentleman in there,” 
pointing to Graves, “who's ravenous, and would eat you without 
remorse if you kept him waiting long.” 
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“Sir, I don’t know that I can oblige you,” was the reply, 
definitely given. 

Gifford stood astounded at the rebuff. Naturally indignant, 
and remembering his maxim about innkeepers, he began to storm. 

“(Call your place an inn? Put up ‘good entertainment for 
man and beast,’ then tell a party arriving early that you can’t 
entertain them at all! What do you mean? Do the best you 
can for us, or I'll show you up in the Western Morning News as 
the keeper of a trumpery sham tavern, where tourists in the 
height of the season won’t find so much as a crust of bread or a 
new-laid egg in the house.” 

The proprietor bridled up. “ Nothing in the house? with a 
first-class leg of mutton steaming before the kitchen fire ?” 

“Leg of mutton? The very thing!” struck in Gifford, 
calming instantly, and all our countenances rose. “ Why 
didn’t you say so at once? Up with it, man. Whatever your 
number to lunch, there’s sure to be enough for seven more.” 
Then, as Cerberus still barred the threshold, “Don’t tell me 
you're so overcrowded here as that.” 

“Sir, it’s not the quantity of my guests, it’s the—the——” 

“The what?” thundered Miss Hope, stepping to the fore with 
so wrathful, so menacing an aspect that he retreated a step, and 
stood looking frightened, obdurate, and foolish. 

“Speak out,” said Gifford sharply. “Have you fever in the 
house ?” 

“Sir, I have two ladies of rank and title. They have been 
staying here for a month, on the quiet. I’ve only one dining- 
room, and let them have it for themselves. Few travellers come 
here for refreshments, and nobody as yet has objected to my 
arrangements.” 

“Well, we don’t object,” Gifford returned impatiently. “ It’s 
your dinner, not your dining-room, we want. How do you 
arrange for passing tourists ? ” 

“T’ve laid for some in the kitchen and others in the garden,” 
he ventured timorously. “Shall I put a table for you out of 
doors ?” 

“ Put it on the beach if you like, only make haste about it.” 

“You shall not,” said Miss Hope, advancing with flashing eyes, 
thoroughly incensed. “Is this, or is it not, an inn? Have you, 
or have you not, a public dining-room? If yes, your lodgers 
cannot exclude us. If not, you are obtaining custom under false 
pretences.” 

The culprit, appalled, looked helplessly from one to the other, 
but gave no symptom of yielding. 

“Man, I insist,” she resumed, adding with imperious scorn, 
“Tf their ladyships will not lunch in one room with us, it is they, 
= we, who ought to give place. Kitchen or garden; let them 
choose.” 
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She had ‘put her foot down and taken her stand. Cerberus, 
worsted, fairly turned and fled, gently closing his door in our 
faces. Just then my eye and James Romney’s chanced to meet, 
and sounds of laughter, past suppressing, escaped us. 

“ You may laugh,” she said, turning on us scornful and irate. 
“T see nothing droll in a churl’s affront to the acting profession. 
I don’t believe he keeps that room private. I heard him say to 
his groom,‘ The people from the Plymstone Theatre.’” 

“ How on earth did he tind us out?” wondered Mr. Romney, 
delighted to class himself among the despised “ us.” 

“How?” burst out Davenant viciously, whose annoyance 
seemed intense. “It’s thanks to you, Graves, with that infernal 
seaside rig-out. Why, the whole world might know you for an 
actor across Clapham common.” 

“Should I be ashamed of my calling? Should I hide sock and 
_ buskin under a bushel?” declaimed our comedian. “ Never! 
Perish the aristocracy, but let art thrive!” 

“Art!” with unutterable disgust. “An escaped Christy 
Minstrel—that’s what you look like.” 

“I’m tremendously sorry, my dear fellow,” Graves declared, 
but I fear he tremendously enjoyed the situation, which was 
simply comic to those who had no dignity to wound. The ostler 
by the horses’ heads, grinning at our discomfiture; Miss Hope 
looking thunderclaps; Davenant, a whole lost romance starting 
up in his head. Seated by Lady Mary at lunch at a roadside 
inn, he and she make acquaintance. Is taken for a fils de famille, 
an attaché at the least—mutual appreciation. He reveals himself 
at last as “a poor player,” but still they part with regret. Pleasant 
reminiscence for the remainder of his life. Graves’ sole anxiety 
was for his dinner, but it was strong. Finally, on Mr. Gifford, as 
leader, devolved the disagreeable responsibility of conducting the 
war. 

“T never was so insulted in my life,” Miss Hope announced, 
looking at him “darkly.” “ You stand by coolly, Mr. Gifford, to 
see it.” 

“My dear lady, am I not the insulted one too? I might 
call Cerberus out—we should be no better off.” It seemed indeed 
a deadlock. 

“ There are three courses before us,” he resumed, after a pause. 

“T wish there was one,” put in Graves hungrily. 

“We may drive back to Plymstone and lunch on the way.” 

“On seaweed and sand pies! No, thanks,” was the general 
rejoinder. 

“Or we may insist and storm the premises; we have superiority 
of numbers. Or——” 

What the third course was remains unknown, for here Cerberus 
reappeared with an altered mien, significantly throwing open his 
doors, and mumbling explanations. Their ladyships had been 
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most kind, most obliging, begged him not to trouble himself 
or his guests on their account. Plainly they had not the smallest 
objection to partaking of one leg of mutton at one table with 
ourselves. 

Peace was partially restored. Miss Hope stalked haughtily 
into the dining-room, flung down her gloves, and looked keenly 
round, as though detecting a slight in every crease of the table- 
cloth. Covers for all were quickly laid, and the leg of mutton 
was brought in and deposited before Beattie Graves, who had 
seated himself at the bottom of the table. Before we had time 
to dispute whether we should wait for the absentees, there sailed 
in an elderly, fragile-looking lady in black, and a young girl in a 
dress as simple as my own. They bowed without looking at us, 
and were taking their seats at the opposite end when I heard the 
younger lady whisper aside : 

“ Mother, it’s Mr. Gifford.” 

And there was our conductor exchanging friendly greetings 
with the ladies both. 

I saw the cloud on Miss Hope’s brow deepen. She moved to 
the farthest end, next to Beattie Graves. It seemed natural Mr. 
Gifford should sit by his acquaintance, taking his place next the 
mother and opposite the daughter, into the chair on whose other 
hand Davenant slipped instantly. . 

We five meant to be jovial, but succeeded ill. Miss Hope was 
silent as the grave; Annie frankly bored; Graves too busy carving 
to speak. Mr. Romney and I discoursed in whispers, but the damp 
soon chilled us. At the other end conversation flowed apace. The 
elder lady was a beautiful talker, in a style quite new to me. 
She skimmed every subject and took off the cream. The younger 
spoke less, but she had starry eyes that gave point to the simplest 
remarks. Her singular prettiness was provoking by the effect of 
its quality. It made Annie look like an overdressed lady’s-maid ; 
Miss Hope a Gorgon; myself, I am sure, a thumping hoyden. 
She was like a fascinating child, though with nothing childish or 
childlike about her expression, which, whether grave or gay, was 
never happy. 

The livelier those four became, the duller grew we. How 
nimbly and gracefully they slid from one subject to another, 
however far apart, like skilful performers on the trapeze. Lord 
C——'’s engagement; the electric light at X—-— Castle; the last 
successful novel; Irish agitation; outcast London; the great 
divorce case; the new bishop. My head spun round, but they 
kept it up without getting dizzy till the dessert of damp biscuits 
and dessicated raisins was brought in. The two ladies then rose 
and withdrew, shaking hands with Mr. Gifford as he opened the 
door for them, the mother most affably, the daughter with 
curious, sudden distance. 

“Who are your friends?” Davenant put the question the 
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instant the door-handle clicked behind them. “I know their 
faces perfectly, but where we’ve met I can’t think.” 

Gifford hesitated, then answered constrainedly, looking like a 
martyr at the stake : 

“It is the Dowager Duchess of Southwall and Lady Mabel 
Pemberton.” 

What a solemn pause was that! It was Annie who broke it, 
speaking up with decision : 

“ Well, for a duchess, I dare say she’s a great dowdy. And as 
for the girl, in an old cotton—— why, Lizzie, there, is better 
dressed.” 

“Duchess of Southwall—Lady Mabel,” repeated Davenant, 
striking his forehead. “Why, of course! She was the beauty 
of her first season, a few years ago. Married her cousin, Mr. 
John Pemberton, heir-presumptive to Lord Castlemere. He has 
a place somewhere in Ireland. How stupid of me not to 
remember !” 

“Ah yes; how you met at court,” rejoined Graves slyly. 

“ Beauty ? I call her plain,” said Annie conclusively. “ Thank 
goodness we're rid of them both. What shall we do now?” 

Davenant said he was going for a stroll. 

“He'll lie in wait till they come out and then meet them by 
accident,” said Graves to Annie. “Come, let us follow him; it 
will drive him wild.” 

So they went. Mr. Romney and I had sauntered out on the 
baleony. Suddenly glancing back into the dining-room, he 
whispered significantly, “ Stormy weather !” 

Looking round, I saw Gifford and Miss Hope left to an 
unsought téte-d-téte. His look of fixed gravity and complete 
absence of mind seemed to incense her afresh. 

“Why don’t you go to your friends?” she asked abruptly 
by-and-by. 

“T can scarcely call them so,” he said formally. 

“Indeed!” she replied with a lurking derision. “You had 
better join them. I hear them in the room above. As for me, I 
am going to smoke my cigar under their window.” 

“ You won’t do that,” he said, with quiet insistence rather than 
entreaty. 

“Who says so?” she demanded with asperity. “What are 
they to me more than I to them?” 

“Could I have avoided the meeting,” he said distinctly, “I 
would.” 

Slightly appeased she began something in a milder tone we 
did not stay to hear, for so much was plain both to me and Mr. 
Romney, that we were not wanted. 

“ Come for a row on the ley,” he said. 

Stairs led down from the balcony, and we set off towards the . 
sheet of water close by. 
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“ Is there a boat, really ?” I asked, thinking he had spoken at 
a venture. 

“ Just a tub and a pair of sculls. Get in, Miss Adams, and I'll 
shove you about.” 

I got in, still musing over the scene just witnessed. When I 
looked up we were far out on the ley. My oarsman was an 
expert. 

“They'll make it up now,” he averred sagaciously. 

“But what drives her so mad ?” I wondered aloud. 

“ Jealous!” he said profoundly. . 

“Of that pretty child? But she is married. And he was 
only civil. Miss Hope had e 

“No earthly reason for making a scene. Well?” 

“T thought,” I said meekly, “people were only jealous like 
that when they were in love.” 

“Well,” he said again, amused at my naiveté, “and suppose 
that were the reason? Now do you see?” 

I was too startled to speak—startled out of my girlish blind- 
ness, yet as far as ever from seeing clearly. 

“Tt seemed unlikely,” I said presently at random. 

“Why? He wouldn’t thank you for the compliment. She's 
not the first. Gifford’s one of those fellows—you’d say he’d only 
got to throw the handkerchief ——” 

“But Miss Hope is so matter-of-fact, so masculine, and inde- 
pendent.” 

“Even men fall in love sometimes,” remarked James Romney 
seriously. 

“Do they?” 

“ Don't they!” 

“ They say so.” 

“ You don’t believe? So young and so untender!” We laughed. 

He was letting one oar stand idle now, and half splashing, half 
pushing us along with the other, as we floated aimlessly in and 
out of the reed-beds, among the lilies and the lake-birds. 

“I don’t blame them—they’ve so little time,” I remarked 
philosophically. 

“Well, I'm only three-and-twenty, yet I’ve been in love 
already.” 

“Oh, I believe you, there.” 

“With a married lady.” 

“ Mr. Romney !” 

“My cousin, the beautiful Mrs. Meadows. She was thirty and 
I twelve when it began.” 

“ Oh,” in a different tone. 

“She's past forty now, and a grandmother, and not beautiful ; 
her voice is too loud and her complexion gone, and—well, yes, 
Miss Adams, her hair is turning grey. Perhaps I laugh at 
myself for a fool——” He stopped, gave a vigorous tug to the 
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oar, which sent the boat skimming swiftly. “ Yow will,” he 
added. 

** Because ?” 

“I can never see her come into a room or hear her name 
spoken without the old odd feeling of having received a home- 
thrust. Match that if you can, for constancy,” he concluded with 
cool gravity. 

“Some day I'll try,” I answered vaguely, and we drifted on 
awhile in silence, stopping now and then to laugh at the moor- 
hens turning summersaults in the water, like boys making 
catherine-wheels in the street. 

We were drawing near two figures seated on camp-stools on the 
bank. As we passed we recognized the distinguished lady 
visitors, the innocent cause of so much trouble to ourselves. The 
younger was sketching. They might have seen us through the 
reed-beds, but omitted to notice us, or to remember how well 
voices carry on the water, as they conversed aloud on the unusual 
occurrence of the incursion at Redcombe of a company of players. 

“ It was very interesting ; just like a scene out of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” said the sketcher, in her soft, clear, caressing child’s 
voice, “ But did you ever see such a funny piece of vanity as 
the man who sat next me? Leander, I should think, his name 
was.” 

We looked at each other. “There we all go down,” muttered 
Mr. Romney, “ like ninepins.” 

“That very plain woman acts finely, people say. What is hard 
to believe is that she can look well on the stage,” said the mother. 
“ But that was a pretty fair girl in pink. I liked her face.” 

“ That’s you, Miss Adams,” put in Mr. Romney. 

“ What they call a singing chambermaid, I suppose,” said the 
daughter playfully. 

“T feel tempted to take the box Harry Fopstone offered us for 
Mr. Gifford’s play next Saturday night.” 

“ Would you be well enough to go?” 

“If not, John will be with us then, and can take you. But | 
should like it. They say these performances are something out 
of the common.” 

We had floated out of earshot and were laughing heartily. 
We were not hurt by their airy contempt; just then we did not 
want to change with duke or duchess. There was, after all, 
nothing so delightful as to be young members of a theatrical 
company, with an enterprising directress like Miss Hope, and a 
brilliant dramatist like Mr. Gitford, whose fortunes, in which our 
own were directly involved, opened up all sorts of pleasant 
possibilities. 

We settled it all. Miss Hope and Francis Gifford should 
marry. He should write successful dramas, she should act in 
them. They would open the Albatross again, with a picked 
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company, in which we should both obtain permanent engage- 
ments; Mr. Romney as farcical comedian; 1 should very soon 
have the juvenile lead. Our salaries would be raised at once. 
Five pounds a week would not be too much to expect, and that, 
said Mr. Romney thoughtfully, was £520 a year. 

“No; £260,” I corrected him. 

«“ £260—each,” he said as before. 

He had drawn in the sculls, ceased pretending to row, reclining 
idly against the side of the boat. I sat looking hard at my gloves 
that lay in my lap, at the water oozing through the planks, at the 
weeds, the dragon-flies, the rullocks—anything to escape the 
steady gaze of his blue eyes, which I felt searching my blushing 
face, however I might avert it. 

“ Now I’ve told you the ‘ story of my heart,’” he said in a jest- 
ing tone, that contrasted oddly with the fixity of his expression, 
“suppose you tell me yours?” 

“Suppose there is none to tell ?” I answered. 

“You mean—you think men aren’t to be trusted ; don’t tell 
the truth when they declare they’ve told you that story ?” 

“ Not the whole truth, ever.” 

“ No, that I haven’t,” he broke in quickly and very low. “ Quite 
right—but that’s what I would do now, if you would let me.” 

I shook my head faintly, but my colour came and went; my 
lip quivered. I felt no mistrust, only a longing to let the hand 
he had taken remain in his for as long as he chose to keep it, and 
a wild, vain wish that all life were as plain-sailing and as perfect 
as this cruise on the ley. We let the boat drift on, unthinkingly 
—talking little, almost as if we feared to break the charm of feel- 
ing that we understood each other without—till it entangled 
itself in some weeds, near the bank of sea-poppies and daisies 
growing together, with sea-gulls and field-larks soaring overhead. 
There it rested, its occupants forgetting the world outside it in 
the pastime of exchanging half-serious, half-playful words of no 
moment whatever except to themselves, just then, just there, as 
it fell upon just that particular day. 

The voices of our comrades, shouting to us in chorus from the 
banks afar, reminded us of their existence. Taking the oars Mr. 
Romney speedily brought us back to our starting-point, where 
the group awaited us with cartloads of banter ready. 

“ What have you been after, you two, eh ?” began Annie. 

“Eavesdropping,” he replied coolly. “The two ladies who 
dined with us are out sketching, and we heard them talking us 
over. Wouldn’t you like to hear what they said ?’ 

He teased them awhile, then announced, “News for you, 
Gifford. They’re coming to see us act. First night of the 
‘Greenwood Tree.’” 

Sensation. Mr. Gifford alone made no comment; the actors, 
elated, openly professed their satisfaction. 
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“Get Danvers to spread the report,” said Graves, “ then success 
is secure. When people are tired of the drama they can look at 
duchess and vice versa.” 

Miss Hope had recovered her equanimity and seemed in the 
sweetest of tempers. Certainly Mr. Gifford showed no desire to 
linger at Redcombe. The break was brought round and we 
drove home in the cool of the evening, a more silent party than 
we had started. Some were dozing, some reflecting, some castle- 
building, and every now and then Beattie Graves would startle us 
by exclaiming : 

“T’ve cut a leg of mutton for a duchess! Think of that! 
There’s a piece of news to write home to my wife!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
STORMY PETRELS. 


‘* Miss TORRENS, once more I must beg you to keep to the text. 
Please to recollect that the words of this play are mine, or under- 
stood to be so. The ill effect of things said that ought not to be 
said, and things left unsaid that should be said, falls upon me. 
That scene again, if you please, from ‘I felt you loved me 
always.’” 

So Mr. Gifford next morning at rehearsal, to his heroine, May. 
And Annie to fume and fret, and revenge herself by repeating the 
words in an inane and aggravating manner. 

It was the fourth skirmish they had had that rehearsal, each 
fiercer than the last. Mr. Gifford could be sharp of tongue, and 
Annie, in her serene self-complacency, enjoyed exasperating him. 
She was discontented with her part, which was subordinate to Miss 
Hope’s. She urged the author to “ write it up,” to take the more 
telling speeches from Lionel and Zed and give them to May. In 
the delivery of her own she showed the loftiest disregard for the 
author’s wording ; a common habit, but one which she carried to 
peculiar lengths, and of which Mr. Gifford was peculiarly intole- 
rant. To get at something like what was written seemed the 
height of her endeavour. The scene was the love-scene with 
Lionel, and Gifford was reading the part for Davenant, who was 
absent. Between the caressing phrases of tenderness came 
passages of a contrasting temper. 

“Why these tears, dearest ?” asks Lionel. 

“* Because I love you,” cooed Annie, “like I did ever. Give me 
that flower to keep as a proof of your faith. My heart and my 
life is yours.” 

“Ever mine,” he should rejoin, fondly. Instead Mr. Gifford 
rejoined in his own character, and anything but fondly. 

“As I did ever, ‘ Pledge,’ not ‘ proof,’ please, and ‘ my heart 
and life are,’ not ‘is,’ ‘ yours.’” 
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Annie laughed insolently, her temper shaken by previous jars. 

“Come, Mr. Gifford,” she replied, “I give the sense, such 
as it is, and that’s enough, I consider.” 

“There’s the grammar, or ought to be,” muttered Miss Hope 
aside to herself. 

“ Such a fuss as you make about the words,” continued Annie, 
derisively. “ Your play must bea poor concern. It’s all over 
with it if somebody says ‘ brownish-white ’ for ‘ whitey-brown,’ or 
‘Good morning’ for ‘ Good-day.’” 

“ Pray,” Gifford returned instantly, “ what would be thought of 
a Hamlet who gave us the sense of his soliloquy with words at 
hap-hazard ? 


“To be, or not to be, that’s what I'm thinking, 
Whether it’s better, on the whole, to pocket 
The affronts, and so on, of a cruel fortune 
Or to take arms against a peck of trouble, 
Have done, and shut up shop! ” 


There was a general titter. Annie, in a fury, retorted with 
supreme contempt : 

“Shakespeare’s words are one thing, Mr. Gifford; yours are 
another.” 

“ And yours, pardon me, Miss Torrens, are a third. Once more, 
if you please, from * Dearest love.’” 

But the strife, far from mending, grew obstinately worse, until, 
in a later scene with Zed, Annie, disgusted with the simplicity of 
her part, fell to indulging in a kind of by-play so foreign to the 
author’s intent that his displeasure broke out peremptorily. 

“Excuse me, Miss Torrens, you misread the purport of this 
scene. May is a country-girl, and not a coquette. She is not 
trying to captivate her old playfellow, and amuse herself by tor- 
menting him. Your reading of the character is a blot on the 
play, and damages everything. You must revise it, and render it 
as clearly indicated.” 

“ Mr. Gifford, I'll not be dictated to in those terms,” said Annie 
grandly, and flinging down the book in a rage, she marched off 
the scene. 

Mr. Gifford and Miss Hope exchanged silent looks. The 
question of Miss Torrens’ future subordination was at stake, and 
they accepted her challenge. 

“ Miss Adams, be so good as to step forward and read the part of 
May,” said the author, with ill-concealed anguish, picking up and 
handing me the book. I scarcely needed it, yet at first dared not 
lift my eyes from the page, lest I should skip a word, or say 
“which” for “that.” I was not expected to act, but in reading, 
merely, felt tremblingly nervous—until Charlotte Hope’s voice fall- 
ing in, by the sheer force and truth of its expression set all things 
in tune. She gathered up the scattered threads of the play, 
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concentrating interest on herself. To Zed’s passionate utterances 
thus spoken, May’s responses came easily and naturally. The 
scene went smoothly, and elicited a slight murmur of applause. 

Perhaps Annie heard it, for she ine reappeared, having 
reeovered her self-control, if not her temper. 

“Do you go on with it or not ?” inquired Gifford, with frigid 
composure. 

For all reply she took the book from me, the dialogue proceeded, 
and she finished her task with care and good effect. But neither 
she nor the author trusted themselves to speak to each other 
again ; and, the rehearsal over, Annie went off to the Métropole 
with some friends who were waiting to escort her. Mr. Gifford 
was exulting in his victory. 

“She knows we can’t spare her,” he remarked, “ and thinks she 
can ride rough-shod overus. It was time to draw the line.” 

“J dislike her acting in it more and more,” said Miss Hope. 
“ She’s adjusting her dress and practising the play of her eye- 
lashes when she ought to be stupefied by Zed’s love confession. 
As like a country-girl as a kangaroo! * 

* She’s not what I intended, nor what May obviously ought to 
he,” he returned, imperturbably ; “but she is attractive; she’s a 
name; she draws; and she’s friends who control the papers. 
What would you have ?” 

Miss Hope said nothing, but choosing a moment, she took me 
aside, and whispered : 

* He thinks he’s got her in hand. I know better. Say nothing 
to anybody, but be ready with your understudy to replace her if 
she throws up her part or makes trouble to delay the performance. 
The play must be produced on Saturday, or it’s all over with me 
and this campaign. I think you're word-perfect, which is more 
than Annie ever will be. Come to my room by-and-by and I'll 
coach you.” 

She lessoned me for three hours. I thought my dramatic de- 
ficiencies on the increase, as I saw them start clearly into view by 
the light of Miss Hope’s proficiency. She coached the hoyden, 
May; she coached the blind fiddler, the toothless rustic, the 
gentleman lover Lionel, all equally well. And I, who had been 
30 proud to call myself an actress! I might as well have fancied 
myself a member of Parliament! 

The fact—let stage-struck amateurs bear it in mind—is, that 
more people than not have a turn for acting, and with a little 
practice may pass muster on the stage; but not for that have they 
made the first step on the ladder of dramatic art. Between Annie 
and myself there was little difference but that of experience. Be- 
tween us and Charlotte Hope was a gap which, rare genius apart, 
only a still rarer industry could lessen. 

We played the “ Little Treasure” that night, with Annie in her 
dest and favourite part. She won applause; she appeared in a 
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heavenly humour. Mr. Gifford was confident she would give him 
no further trouble ; but Miss Hope was a truer prophet. Next 
morning, as we met for full rehearsal, and were waiting for Miss 
Torrens, lo! instead of her comes a message from the Métropole 
to say she is ill and cannot attend. 

Mr. Gifford changed colour. Time pressed; every hour was of 
dire importance. Miss Hope took counsel with him aside. To 
postpone the rehearsal was fatal, she insisted. Better I should 
take the part and keep it, if need be. He yielded perforce, though 
in frank despair, and I felt a blighting contempt upon me as I was 
summoned from the ranks. 

Two things I could and would do; speak his words accurately, 
and keep my eyes and lips and so forth from frivolous pantomime. 
For the rest, my modest aim, to get through without disgrace, I 
appeared to have achieved. Gifford breathed again. It was such 
a comfort to have a May who would do as she was told, and not 
adopt a reading of her own, designed to captivate the weakest 
heads in the stalls, that the management bore kindly with her in- 
experience. Miss Hope was pleased because I played up to her 
lead ; Davenant, because I let him have the stage when he wanted 
it; Gifford, because I gave the words he had set down. When it 
was over, he made me a formal approving statement, endorsing 
Miss Hope’s previous decision. 

“ Miss Torrens, I believe, is trying to annoy us by forcing us to 
defer the play. Sooner than that, you shall take May’s part on 
this occasion. Indeed, I’m beginning to think I'd rather you 
played it. The part is not prominent enough—it will never 
content her.” 

“ Until she’s made it or herself prominent,” struck in Charlotte, 
“by wearing diamond drops in her ears, and costly rings on her 
fingers, as her way is in rustic parts.” 

Gifford shuddered, and looked hopefully at me, who, having no 
jewels to display, might safely be trusted not to wear them. 

The next night “ As You Like It” was played, in which Annie 
did not appear. Each morning came the same message from the 
Métropole that she was too ill to come to the rehearsals, whick 
proceeded quietly without her. Friday night was the dress 
rehearsal. Hardly had we begun to assemble when in sailed Miss 
— Torrens, all silks and smiles and readiness to return to her 

uties. 

She knew her game well, but her adversaries met her with a 
calm and determined front that took her totally aback. They 
were prepared for this coup. Mr. Gifford significantly expressed 
his surprise at her appearance this morning, expecting to resume 
her part, adding : 

“T regret that you have made it impossible. You have absented 
yourself from the needful rehearsals, during which important 
changes have been made in the piece, necessitating fresh study 
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of your réle, which it is now too late for you to give. You have 
virtually thrown up the part. Miss Adams plays it, by arrange- 
ment.” 

Anger disfigured her countenance; in a soured, sharpened 
voice, she protested : 

“Mr. Gifford, this is a breach of contract. Mine was to play 
leading business, and I claim the right to appear in the part for 
which you specially engaged me. It cannot be withdrawn 
without a violation of the agreement.” 

“Pardon me- You, on your side, undertook to attend the 
necessary rehearsals.” 

** How can I attend,” exclaimed Annie appealingly, “ whilst laid 
on a bed of sickness ?” 

“Your illness, however severe, did not deter you from enjoying 
a cruise on Lord Harry Fopstone’s ‘ Pirouette,’ when you should 
have been here, nor from playing cards with your party till three 
in the morning,” returned Mr. Gifford, who had been careful to 
verify these facts through friends at the Métropole. 

Foiled, she still rebelled against the sense of defeat, and de- 
manded half-threateningly, half-incredulously : 

“Do I understand, then, that you refuse to let me resume my 
art ?” 

; They signified that such, in the main, was their meaning. 

She burst into tears, and fainted away in the arms of James 
Romney and Beattie Graves, who stood opportunely within reach. 
I looked remorsefully at Miss Hope, who smiled, and shook 
her head inexorably. 

“ My dear, it’s her last card; she keeps it for emergencies, but 

-she’s lost the trick,” was her whispered aside. ‘“ Let the gentle- 
men attend to her. You go and dress.” 

When I returned, Annie had vanished. The rehearsal was gone 
through with; but the nerves of all had been disagreeably 
shaken by the fray. Miss Hope, in particular, seemed moody and 
anxious. Annie had provoked a fresh passage of arms before 
leaving, and gone off, vowing vengeance, said James Romney 
playfully. 

“She means mischief, though,” muttered Miss Hope, seriously. 

“What mischief?” I wondered. Mr. Gifford rejoined care- 
lessly : 

“First she can get her Métropole friends to take a box, laugh, 
cough, or sneeze inopportunely, and make fun of us in the 
papers.” 

“ Aye,” said Charlotte, “she'll do her worst; but if that’s all, 
we're strong enough to fight her, I think.” 

Of course I should come in for a share of her spite; but I felt 
safe, as in mail armour, from its shafts; safe in my conscience, 
innocent of desire to supplant her; safe in the lowliness of my 
professional ambition, and safe, trebly safe, in the shadowy 
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personal happiness that encompassed me like a golden cloud. 
Small ehance had James Romney and I had of rere re a word 
or a thought during those last busy days of hard professional 
servitude. But at least we were slaving together; and a sweet 
fancy stole in, telling me that, should I acquit myself successfully, 
my position would be bettered, and the social gap lessened, if 
ever so little, between Elizabeth Adams and the third son of 
Sherwood Romney, Esquire, of The Mote, Hampshire. 

Saturday morning came. We were finishing a hurried lunch 
when the letters were brought in. All but one were for Miss 
Hope, who had already left the table to answer a telegram just 
received. The one other letter was for Mr. Romney and seemed 
unexpected. He pored over it perplexedly, but deeply engrossed. 
Thinking Miss Hope’s correspondence might be pressing, I took 
it upstairs to her room, where I now heard her walking disturbedly 
upand down. As I entered, she turned to me a countenance livid 
with suppressed excitement, brows contracted, eyes sunken, face 
of a ghastly hue. 

“Gracious heavens !—what has happened?” I gasped out in 
consternation. 

, began to laugh at my dismay, but her laugh jarred and 

roke. 

“T haven’t drunk poison,” she said in a strained voice. “ You 
needn’t ring.” 

“ You look like it,” I said gravely. “What is it? Tell me.” 

“T’m run into a corner, Liz.” She had dropped into a chair, 
her fingers clutching the bars as if they would break them. “Is 
it her doing, the little viper?” she continued fiercely. “ If I 
thought so, I could twist her neck for her with pleasure, and 
save the world a lot of mischief.” 

It was only a figure of speech, of course, but her accent and 
gesture sent a cold thrill through me. I thought I should dream 
of them at night. 

“Annie?” I faltered fearfully. 

_ “She vowed to stop the performance. I thought there was not 
time, but it’s done. I'm threatened with—with what means 
sheer ruin to me, to you, and the business in hand.” 

“Money ?” I let fall under my breath. 

“Want of money,” she returned. “No need to go into the old 
story. Last week came a threat. I put them off and thought I 
was safe until Monday, but a friend’s sent me warning. They're 
(own on me, the kites! The scenery, properties, dresses 
here are all held in my name. These, and the receipts with 
which we pay salaries to-night, they can seize on them all. That’s 
enough for you to know.” 

“Won't they listen to reason?” I asked. 

“Not this time. That’s where I trace her hand in it,” she said’ 
gloomily. 
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“ How much is wanted ?” 

“Five hundred, to stave it off for to-night. By Monday all 
may be straight yet awhile. If the ‘Greenwood Tree’ is a 
success, that means fresh credit, and ready money to satisfy the 
most clamorous. But they'll take no warrant for that before- 
hand. Perhaps they think I can pay, and hope to force me by 
this move. But I can’t; I haven't five pounds I can put my 
hand on to call my own, and only an hour or two for contriving 
some means of escape.” 

“ Does Mr. Gifford know?” I asked. “Can he help?” 

“ He mustn’t know,” she said violently ; “and he can’t help.” 

“ Mr. Danvers,” I suggested, clearly but echoing her unspoken 
thought. 

“It’s Danvers or nothing,” she muttered to herself. 

“Go to him and explain.” 

“I daren’t leave the house. It might precipitate their action 
if they thought I suspected, and I'm due on the stage at this 
moment, to supervise what’s going on.” 

“Write.” 

She snatched up a pen, dashed off a few lines, tore them up, 
and shook her head in bewildered despair. 

“T can’t,” and she leant back, helpless and wretched. ‘“ How 
to make him understand? The words won’t come. And if the 
letter didn’t reach him at once it might be too late.” 

I had never seen her so overcome. Her agitation carried you 
away like a leaf in a storm. 

“T’ll go,” I said boldly. “I'll find him and come back and tell 
you.” 

“ You?” 

“Yes, What you’vetold me I can explain better than could be 
done in writing. Give me a line to say I come as your mes- 
senger, that’s all.” 

“Upon my word, not a bad notion,” she said hastily. “If you 
fail I’m only where I am now; but you must succeed. Liz, hear 
me, you must !” 

She wrote off the note in a second, handed it me, and I was 
gone from her presence. 

It was like coming indoors out of a hurricane ; but her excite- 
ment, her eager determination had caught me. I snatched cloak 
and bonnet and sped out of the inn unnoticed, never considering 
in my zeal what a delicate mission I had volunteered to under- 
take, whilst knowing nothing of the particulars of the matter. 1! 
would have faced a den of lions; I should fearlessly have entered 
the colonnade of the Lees and rung up the three footmen, reckless 
of their amazement at this incursion. But as I opened the gate 
of the pleasure-ground I heard Mr. Danvers’ voice giving orders 
to his gardener in the rose plantation hard by. 

Ought I to see him or not? Society was a strange land to me, 
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and my etiquette book was at fault ; but, hearing the gate click, 
and perceiving his visitor was a lady, he bustled forward to meet 
her, and recognized me at once, which was more than I had 
depended on. 

“Miss Adams, I declare! Why, good afternoon ; this is a most 
unexpected surprise—I mean pleasure,” he stammered embarrassed. 

I, likewise embarrassed, stammered back that I brought a mes- 
sage from Miss Hope ; that I begged him to forgive my intrusion, 
she had no one else to send, and the matter was pressing. 

“Dear me, how you're out of breath!” he exclaimed; “ there’s 
a bench close by in the plantation. Come and let us hear what 
Queen Charlotte has to say,” and he led me into an elaborately 
planned rustic belvedere. ‘Sit down, sit down,” he said blandly. 

Down I sat, and paused to recover my breath. 

“See what an outlook we have here,” he began. “Observe 
the complete view of the bay,” and he proceeded to point out the 
headlands in order and name them, seemingly in no hurry to open 
the letter in his hand. 

“ Very well chosen spot,” I returned. “ Miss Hope’s note will 
explain how, forcibly detained by business, she sent me to you 
on an errand that concerns our performance to-night.” 

“Delighted to see Miss Hope’s messenger,” he rejoined gal- 
lantly. “I was just superintending the pruning of that Gloria 
rose—do you see ?—the first growh in this country.” 

“Tam afraid I disturbed you. I will not detain you longer 
than to deliver Miss Hope’s request.” 

“ Wants a box for a friend, 1 suppose. We'll see to it by-and- 
by; but first you must rest, you must rest ; you've been walking 
in the sun,” and he absently broke open the envelope. “ Very 
nicely you played Celia the other night ; very nicely indeed.” 

“Did I?” said I, abstractedly. “I am glad that you—that 
people thought so.” 

“ Yes,” he assured me, “ people in general, and I in particular.” 

Now this was perplexing. He wouldn’t keep to the point, or even 
let me get there. If I were too brusque and persistent, he might 
turn crusty and refuse to oblige, and he seemed in such a shining 
good-humour as, if only it lasted, would refuse nothing. He 
chatted on pleasantly, made me take note of his rare flowers and 
shrubs, I listening and responding submissively, but the first 
chance I got I plumped down on my errand. 

“I bring bad news from Miss Hope,” I said. “She is in a 
serious difficulty. 

Far from seeming concerned, he laughed, amused, but in- 
different. 

“Of course, of course, she always is. Whenever was Charlotte 
Hope not in difficulties ? But they can’t be serious this time. I 
helped her on land when you came in July. She’s had no time 
to get into the breakers again. Don’t tell me!” 
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This was a poser, for which she had not prepared me. 

“‘ Serious they are,” I rejoined, “or she would not be troubling 
you now.” 

* Ah, well, she’s too extravagant,” he opined comfortably ; “she 
must pull in. Writs out again, eh? Bailiffs in her London 
house; that’s the word. Well, if they must come in, they 
must. Depend on it, it’s high time; they’ve given her law long 
enough.” 

I saw diplomacy was required, and resumed : 

“ It is not merely her private well-being that is involved, but 
her duty to the public, to her fellow-actors, to you, sir, who 
have so generously interested yourself in this enterprise,” 

He looked up, with a quaint mixture of bonhomie and defiance. 
“Well?” 

“By an unforeseen and really monstrous proceeding, the 
outrageous vindictiveness of some frantic creditor, she is threatened 
with an immediate seizure of her theatrical property here; a 
measure that will force the closing of the theatre, and cause a 
terrible scandal. She is nearly out of her mind with the trouble 
of it.” 

The little bullet-headed old man looked at me with twinkling 
eyes. 

she Ah, my dear Miss Adams, you’re young, and easily worked 
upon. Her spirited imagination runs away with her. Don’t let 
it run away with you.” 

“She has been warned,” I urged. “Her creditors have the 
power to stop the performance. She thinks they will use it.” 

“Stop the performance ? Kill the goose with the golden eggs ? 
You've not lived so long in the world as I have, Miss Adams, or 
you'd know better. They want their money; they make this 
threat to force her to raise it; she puts forward this threat to 
induce some charitable person to supply it, but as to the threat 
being executed—pooh!” and he took a pinch of snuff. 

“Mr. Danvers,” I said desperately, “there are wheels within 
wheels. Miss Hope has enemies, and every reason to fear they 
will do out of malice what they would not from any other 
motive.” 

Though pretty well persuaded of Annie’s share in the matter, 
I dared not be more explicit. 

“Enemies! that’s another delusion of hers,” he put in. 

“For her, all depends on staving it off for to-night.” 

“ And what will ‘staving it off’ cost this time ?” he asked. 

** A loan of five hundred pounds till Monday,” I said, as lightly 
as I conscientiously could. 

He bridled up, tapped the ground with his foot and pounded 
his knee with his fist, in impatience. 

“Bless my soul! Five hundred—a mere trifle, of course, to a 
Croesus like me. Just like her. Fling her a million, it vanishes 
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like glass-bowls and bird-cages in a conjuror’s hat. No, no, my 
dear Miss Hope,” thus he apostrophized the absent petitioner, 
“ T’ve the greatest regard for you personally, the highest admira- 
tion for your acting powers, but where money’s in the case—why, 
if you’d my whole fortune to-day, you’d run through it in a year, 
and be just where you are at this present moment.” 

He had hardened his heart, and went on convincingly to him- 
self : 

“She comes down here, brilliant season, large receipts; these 
fellows hear of it—they have been kept out of their own lon 
enough, and must use what means they can to get it. T think 
your fears for to-night are unfounded. For the rest, Miss Hope 
must face her embarrassments in the end, and there is no kind- 
ness in delaying the inevitable crash.” 

“Sir,” I pleaded, “the case is peculiar. A large sum has had 
to be spent upon the piece—properties, dresses, scenery—all 
before a penny of the receipts can be appropriated by herself. The 
house is bought out, a collapse—even a postponement would cause 
irretrievable loss. Granting her imprudence is to blame for the 
danger, the catastrophe would be a terrible misfortune, for her, for 
Mr. Gifford, for all concerned in the piece. And this danger you 
have it in your power to avert,” my voice trembled, for I was dis- 
appointed by his obduracy. . 

He took more snuff, then asked playfully, as you speak to a pet 
child or a pussy-cat : 

“ Have we a part in the piece, or haven’t we ?” 

“Yes, sir, the part that Miss Torrens—resigned.” 

“ Aha!” and he laughed good-humouredly. “So it’s this little 
girl’s chance too? Makes her eloquent, and no wonder!” 

In sober truth, I had forgotten myself in my distress for Miss 
Hope, who looked as if she might go mad, or jump into the sea, 
as soon as eat her breakfast. But now he reminded me of my 
—_ and all I built on it, I knew it would go to my heart to 
ose it. 

“Sir, I should be sorry to see it fall through. I should be the 
loser, by a chance—though the chance may only be one of showing 
my incompetence. But we have worked hard at the play, and set 
our hearts on its success. Of its merits I am no judge, but 1 
think Miss Hope’s acting would carry it through, if it had none. 
Only it takes very little to turn the scale in a theatrical venture, 
and throw a damper over the whole.” 

“ What a persuasive little advocate you are,” he said laughingly ; 
“still, I am convinced Miss Hope exaggerates or invents the 
danger, unconsciously attracted by hopes of getting a fresh lift.” 

There was no more to be said ; I rose, owning despondingly that 
Thad failed in my errand. 

“Well, sir, since you are not willing, I must go back and tell 
her so. She may have thought of some other friend to apply to.” 
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“Don’t go, don’t go,” he said hastily, making me sit down 
again. “Now I daresay you think me an old curmudgeon because 
I don’t at once sign a blank cheque for her on my kers. If 
you knew howa man like me gets sponged upon from all quarters. 
The more you give, the more you're supposed to have left to give, 
and that’s not logical.” 

“Your generosity is well known, sir, and no doubt is often 
abused,” I said mournfully. “ Perhaps it would hardly repay you 
to know that you have averted this great dread, which is unnerving 
her ata critical moment, and conferred an immense favour on 
her and every one connected with the play.” 

“Including yourself, I hope,” said he. 

“ Myself—oh, yes,” said I, abashed by such politeness from high 
quarters. 

“ Well, well, we'll see about it by-and-by. Five hundred till 
Monday, is that it? And for the security must take your word 
—eh, Miss Adams?” and he laughed, much amused. 

Overjoyed that he had made up his mind to yield, I could be 
patient now, listen, and answer him as gaily as he liked. 

“But don’t let it get known,” he stipulated. “This must 
remain between you and me and her ladyship—honour bright! 
I know of three bankrupt managers who'd be down on me 
to-morrow like cormorants if they heard. Mum’s the word, 
remember.” 

I promised solemnly for myself and Miss Hope, who would be 
the last to wish to break counsel. 

“ Well, well, that’s settled. No thanks,nothanks. You shan't 
go without the cheque, nor without a cup of tea. They shall bring 
it to us out here.” 

So I stayed, and he wrote out the cheque in the summer-house ; 
then the tea was brought, and with it a visiting card—the name 
on which I did not see. He nodded, and said to his servant, 
“Ask him to wait; I'll be with him presently.” I snatched the 
excuse for departing the instant I had swallowed my tea. He 
insisted on escorting me to the park entrance, showing me as much 
attention as if I been a person of consequence. 

I made but one bound from his gates to the door of the Swan. 
Miss Hope met me in the passage, and whirled me, breathless, up 
to her room. 

“They can’t stop it now,” I said exultant. “ Here's the 
money.” 

Her face bespoke a relief as profound as her previous despon- 
dency ; but this shock did not unnerve her. She was herself again 
in an instant. 

“Salvation!” she cried devoutly. “Bless you, child, for the 
best girl I ever had to do with!” 

There was no time for questions. I left her, glad of a minute’s 
breathing-space to summon courage for the night’s ordeal; but I 
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found. that, like death, to dwell on it drove your fancy to 
exaggerate its terrors. 


Mr. Romney came in late for our five-o’clock dinner. He was as 
silent and abstracted as the rest were talkative and alert. The meal 
ended, he and I lingered in the room when the party dispersed. 
He stood by the mantelpiece, warming his hands seemingly over 
the gilt shavings that filled the grate. Suddenly perceiving my 
gaze fixed upon him in wonder, he started from his reverie, and I 
could not help asking what he had on his mind. His face cleared, 
his lips relaxed. As if not unwilling to break his reserve, he con- 
fessed, with quaint and confidential gravity : 

“ The fact is, Miss Adams, I’m placed like the donkey 7 

“Donkey!” I repeated puzzled. 

“Between the two bundles of hay. I heard to-day from my 
governor.” 

My spirits, at these words, sank of a sudden. A wall seemed 
to have risen between us. He went on to explain that all this 
while he had kept up a secret correspondence with the most good- 
natured of his sisters. Whether Mr. Sherwood Romney had got 
wind of his son’s recent exploits, did not appear; but authority 
had relented, and offered terms. Briefly, if J. R. would return 
to his sorrowing family, all should be forgiven, he should have his 
own way and his army commission. For these were the days— 
the very last days—of purchase. 

“ What do you think I'd better do?” he said thoughtfully. 

“ Please ask some one else, Mr. Romney.” 

“T have. My adviser says, ‘Go home, by all means.’ What do 
you say?” 

I hesitated, then owned I had hoped he would stay on with us. 
Why exchange the peaceful, harmless calling of an actor for the 
bloodthirsty profession of arms ? 

He laughed, pleaded a nation’s right, necessity for self-defence. 

“ Aren’t we an island?” I represented. “ And then it isn’t a 
sailor you’re going to be.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” he said, with manly superiority. 

So much I understood, that he hada fancy for a soldier’s calling, 
an idea that there, sooner than in pulpit or brewery, he might 
acquit himself well. What hold could stage life have upon him 
after all ? 

“ Have you consulted Miss Hope ?” I asked. 

“No, for I know just what she'll say, what everybody says, ‘ Be 
off to-morrow.’ ” 

, “Then you don’t want to desert—to—be off to-morrow?” 
said. 

“I don’t know howI shall ever make up my mind to,” he began 
impetuously—stopped, then let fall emphatically and low, “to 
leave you, Miss Adams.” 
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I dare assert that was the happiest moment of my life. Who 
says the world is a sad and a bad world? If people are wretched 
there it must, I could have sworn, be through some fault of their 
own. 

One enchanted moment. The next the spell was broken; we 
were called for, scolded for idling when we should be making our- 
selves useful. Fifty jobs still undone; and it wanted but two 
hours to the tug of war. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LONDON OF HOGARTH. 


ie has been observed that since the writing of “Tom Jones” or 
“ Amelia,” no one has ventured so faithfully to depict a man. 
What was said of Fielding is no less applicable to his contem- 
porary: the painter of the Harlot’s Progress, and a Marriage 
ala Mode. More solicitous to point his moral than to adorn his 
tale, Hogarth often employs episodes and accessories which an 
outwardly more decent age regards with disgust. These blemishes 
overlooked, his pictures are invaluable for their completeness and 
truth* to him who would study the domestic history, the manners, 
nay, the very costume of the time. They possess, too, an addi- 
tional value—less considered than it deserves—as faithful pre- 
sentments, in almost every particular, of the town wherein his 
busy, all-observant life was passed. 

Let us take for instance the Hogarths which will probably be 
better remembered by our readers—those that were lately ex- 
hibited at Burlington House. One illustrates Southwark Fair— 
known to many, misled perhaps by Walpole, as Bartholomew 
Fair—lent by the Duke of Newcastle's trustees. ‘Two others (to 
which we shall refer in their places) belong to a set of four that 
Hogarth painted for a room at the Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, 
whereof his friend Tyers was proprietor. The painter was then 
lodging in South Lambeth, having just made a runaway match 
with Jane, daughter to Sir James Thornhill (1730). In the 
London Post of January 23, 1738, are advertised proposals for 
publishing that series, together with a print of his Strolling 
Actresses. This latter composition, which one Mr. Wood, of 
Littleton, bought for 26 guineas, formed, in Walpole’s opinion, 
his best work for wit and imagination without any ulterior end. 
W. Austin Dobson, in his Life of Hogarth, says, that the real 
Southwark Fair was consumed by fire in 1807. But in a letter 
printed in the Times of 8th January last year, Mr. George Scharf 
demonstrates that the painting exhibited at Burlington House is 
the original work as rescued from the fire at Mr. Johnes’s house at 
Hafod. In Mr. Stevens’ catalogue of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum (Div. I. Political and Personal Satires), it is 
stated that the church tower in the middle distance is that of 
Newington. We think this is wrong: the fair was celebrated on 





* The last scene of the Harlot’s Progress must be excepted: in this, indeed, 
Hogarth departs from vraisemblance. 
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St. Margaret’s Hill, in the Borough ; the booths, stalls and shows 
extended some little distance further southwards; so that the 
tower whence Kidman flies down a rope prone to the ground, is 
meant for that of (old) St. George’s Church, at the foot of the now 
Borough High Street. The fine-looking girl with a drum is drawn 
from one whom Hogarth once protected here from a ruffianly 
assault. This picture alone is a day’s study for the numerous 
allusions it contains to the theatrical and other topics of the day. 

Of the entrance gate of old Burlington House itself, Hogarth 
drew two plates: the Masquerades and Operas (1725), and the 
Man of Taste (1732). In both of these Kent, the architect, as 
over-rated by Lord Burlington, is placed upon the top of the gate- 
way, with Michael Angelo and Raffaele on the pediment beneath — 
the relative positions of these two, be it noted, are reversed in 
the prints. In the earlier print the crowds that rush to one of 
Heidegger’s masquerades, and the pantomime of Dr. Faustus, leave 
Lord Burlington with Colin Campbell and a groom, remote and 
solitary before the gate. For this Campbell is claimed the design 
of the famous colonnade and doorway, which for some years have 
been suffered to lie in neglect and decay at Battersea Park. 
Thornhill is said to have inspired the work in revenge for the 
preference of Kent over himself to decorate Kensington Palace. 
The print of 1732 arises from Pope’s satire upon his patron, the 
Duke of Chandos, under the guise of Timon in his poem on False 
Taste. While busy in whitewashing the gateway, Pope bespatters 
the duke’s coach as it is drawn past the scaffolding. The poet 
did not venture to retaliate in verse upon so formidable a foe; 
yet good grounds exist for believing that he designed to prosecute 
the author of this now highly prized performance. 

Covent Garden market-place forms the scenes of Hogarth’s 
Morning and his satirical print of Rich’s Glory. The latter 
is taken from the return of Inigo Jones’s great or northern piazza, 
near to the doorway of Tom’s coffee-house on the northern side of 
Russell Street. Rich had opened his theatre here in 1732, under 
a patent granted to the Duke’s Company, as it still continued to 
be styled. He is seen riding with his mistress in a triumphal car 
at the head of a motley procession of authors, players and panto- 
mists, with stage properties collected from the old house in 
Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Gay is mounted on a 
stout porter’s shoulder; Pope, in a dark corner, unequivocably 
demonstrates his contempt for the “Beggar’s Opera” and the 
whole proceeding. In the middle of the square, as yet free 
from the later encroachments, stands the pillar with its dial 
and sphere.* Southwards is seen Tavistock Row, occupying 
the site of the garden wall of Bedford House, town mansion 
of William first Duke of Bedford, which was demolished at 
the beginning of last century (1704). Along the row are 





* The now market house replaced an earlier structure some sixty-five years since. 
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ranged the fruiterers’ wooden sheds and stalls, but already 
have the trees disappeared. In the distance rises the portico 
of Inigo Jones’s parish church of St. Paul, as restored by the 
Earl of Burlington.* At King Street corner stands the Swan 
Tavern, also distinguished in Hogarth’s Morning by a jug set 
out upon a post. The same token of a jug and post is repro- 
duced in its companion pictures, Noon and Night. This 
print of Rich’s Glory was sold for sixpence a copy, but its sale 
was speedily suppressed. In Morning, exhibited at Burling- 
ton House, we have a fair prospect of the north-western angle of 
the square. But here, as is often the case with Hogarth’s works, 
the print reverses the view, a circumstance to be borne in mind 
by all who consult them for their topographical features. The 
season is winter, the hour five minutes to eight in the morning. 
St. Paul’s Church and Lord Orford’s mansion constitute promi- 
nent objects in the background. Tom King’s coffee-house, 
commemorated by Fielding, and once, as Murphy happily 
observed, well known to all gentlemen to whom beds are un- 
known, is placed where the hustings for the Westminster elections 
used to be erected. But here our artist achieves an effect at the 
sacrifice of accuracy, for King’s station was opposite to Tavistock 
Row in the line of booths. His widow Moll carried on the some- 
what notorious business profitably enough to retire with her 
savings.f She built three cottages near to that occupied by 
Richard Steele, at the foot of Haverstock Hill. Moll King’s Row 
is faintly visible in the distance of Hogarth’s “ March of the 
Guards to Finchley.” One of the cottages was the last home of 
Nancy Dawson, the hornpipe dancer, who, dving there, May 27, 
1767, rests in the burial ground (behind the Foundling Hospital) of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury. That graveyard is confounded by Peter 
Cunningham, and by all who follow unquestioning in his track, 
with the burial ground of St. George the Martyr, in Queen Square. 
The stone, broken and defaced, was lately removed. The writer 
has been shown its site by one who remembers all that remained 
of the inscription, “ Here lies Nancy Dawson.” A Drury Lane play- 
bill for the “ Beggar’s Opera,” September 23, 1760, announces— 
“In Act III. hornpipe by Miss Dawson ; her first appearance here.” 
The stage direction is, Scene 2—dance of prisoners in fetters. 
A resident of Vincent Square, S.W., possesses, or did possess, 
a portrait of Moll King, reputedly by Hogarth, showing a bold- 
faced brunette with a cat in her lap. Lord Orford’s house is 
what the present generation will remember, together with its 
glees and theatrical portraits, as Evans’s, or Paddy Green’s. 
During the last fifteen years the premises have been used in 





* See ad hoc the Weekly Journal for April 22, 1727, and compare with T. Bowles’s 
print of 1751. The railings were cleared away from the portico in 1879. 

See the notice in the Weekly Register for June 9, 1739, of her conviction for 
keeping a disorderly house. 
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succession by the Vauxhall, and its successor, the. Falstaff Club. 
They are now in occupation by the New Club. The original 
house could boast of many celebrated inhabitants, amongst them 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who practised in his laboratory here, 
and Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. It appears that in the 
worthy prelate’s days a gratuitous custom obtained of laying 
all the parish foundlings on the doorstep. The house was 
rebuilt for Edward Russell, grandson to Francis fourth Earl of 
Bedford, who, for his famous victory over the French fleet 
off Cape La Hogue, was elevated Earl of Orford, May 7, 1697. 
The Dutch facade, since modified, was intended to resemble 
the stern of a man-of-war; a considerable amount of ship's 
timber was used for the flooring and staircases. Having been 
occupied in turn by Lord Archer of Umberslade and James 
West, P.R.S., the noted bibliographer, it was opened in 1774 by 
one David Lowe as a family hotel—the first of its kind in London. 
Next, adjoining to Lord Orford’s, we see the home of William, 
brother to John, Hunter, “the famous anatomist of Covent 
Garden,” for whom Fielding sent when about to sail for Lisbon. 
That house subsequently became Richardson’s hotel. We may 
add that the central figure of this highly interesting picture is a 
clever rendering of Dryden’s victim to “the agonies of unaccom- 
plished love.” She is said to represent an aunt of the painter, who 
was at first pleased enough with the likeness, but, on being 
informed of its untoward significance, deprived him of a good 
legacy for his pains. Some lay the gambling scene in The Rake’s 
Progress (No. VI.) in Covent Garden, others at White’s, in St. 
James’s Street, where a fire, shown faintly in the picture, broke 
out on May 3, 1733. In that fire was destroyed a greater part. of 
Sir Andrew Fountaine’s collection of miniatures, bronzes, and 
enamels. Rakewell himself is arrested in St. James’s Street, 
whilst being carried in his chair to Queen Caroline’s Drawing-room 
on St. David’s Day. The painting is deficient in conception and 
composition ; still it affords a good perspective of the eastern side 
of the street (western side in the print) with the palace gateway at 
the end. No. V. of this same series (1735) exhibits the interior 
of old Marylebone parish church, on the site of the now parish 
chapel in High Street, which was rebuilt in 1741. That church 
was then sufficiently remote from the town for the purposes of a 
private marriage. In the churchyard, opposite to the vestry 
door, are the identical altar-tomb and head-stone by which Tom 
Idle gambled on Sunday morning (Industry and. Idleness); and 
there was buried, 1734, Figg, the prizefighter and backswords- 
man who is introduced into the Levée scene—No. II. Rake’s 
Progress—and is shown mounted on his horse in Southwark 
Fair. 

The graphic pens of Fielding and Harrison Ainsworth have 
familiarised us with the vicious life of a quarter wherein Hogarth 
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found many an apt subject for his pencil. In St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields he places his supposititious Gin Lane (1751), distinguished 
by the distant steeple of Hawksmoor’s St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; 
a St. Giles’s parish school-boy figures as Tom Nero in the Four 
Stages of Cruelty (1751), one scene of which, by-the-way, is 
laid in Thavie’s Inn. At the Rose Tavern in Drury lane is 
celebrated the supper delineated in the Rake’s Progress (No. III.), 
as is evident from the name on the salver which old Leather-coat, 
his actual likeness, is bringing into the room for the posture- 
girl’s performance thereon; Sir John Gonson arrests Kate 
Hackabout at a brothel in that same throughfare—see the name 
on the beer pot—(Harlot’s Progress, No. III.); from a bagnio 
in Soho Counsellor Silvertongue effects his escape (No. V., Mar- 
riage & la Mode). In Soho, too, Hogarth places his Beer Street 
(1751); as also Noon, one of the Four Times of the Day. 
That view is fictitious, this is changed almost beyond recognition. 
In Noon a party of French émigrés are leaving church at 
11.30 a.m. It is the Greek Church on the western side of the 
then Hog Lane; the first of its kind that was established in 
London (1677). The Huguenots bought the church, re-dedicat- 
ing it to St. Mary. A chancel and a northern aisle were added 
to St. Mary’s about twelve years ago; the original inscrip- 
tion remains over the western door. In 1762 Hog Lane was re- 
named Crown Street, perhaps from the sign, not infrequent in 
this quarter, of the celebrated “ Rose and Crown” at Rose Street 
corner, Of old St. Martin’s Lane may be found a perspective in the 
Enraged Musician (1741); the house at whose window Castrucci 
appears, violin and bow in hand, being that of Hogarth’s 
acquaintance John Huggins, who preceded the infamous Bamb- 
ridge as warden of the Fleet. No. III. of the Marriage a la Mode 
(1745) shows Misaubin’s consulting room —with portraits of the 
quack and his Irish wife, the latter, it is said, copied from the 
notorious Betty Careless—a large apartment in what afterwards 
became Powell’s well known oil and colour shop in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Misaubin and “Spot” Ward figure as the rival doctors in the 
death scene of the Harlov’s Progress. Hogarth then lived at the 
“Golden Head” in Leicester Fields, now the site of the Archbishop 
Tenison’s school at the south-eastern corner of Leicester square. 
The Society of Arts have marked the school with a commemorative 
tablet, but give no indication that the house was rebuilt, since 
the time when Hogarth made a head of Van Dyke out of cork 
and set it over his street door. 

In early life Hogarth lodged on London Bridge. The bridge 
and its houses are seen through the open window of the citizen’s 
room in the final episode of his most popular work—the Marriage 
ala Mode, preserved in the national collection at Trafalgar Square. 
Other portions of the City will be found in the Burning of the 
Rumps at Temple Bar, in No. I. of the Harlot’s Progress, being 
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the inn yard of the old “ Bell” in Wood street, and in the betrayal 
and arrest of Tom Idle at a night-cellar in Blood Bowl Alley, Water 
Lane, now Whitefriars Street. Nor should we omit to mention the 
views of Cheapside and St. Paul’s Churchyard from Blowbladder 
Street, in Industry and Idleness ; of * Dolly Mill,” as the enforced 
labour gallery at Bridewell was vulgarly termed (Harlot’s Pro- 
gress, No. IV.); and Monument Yard, with a well-nigh impossible 
view of St. Paul’s in the distance, in the South Sea Bubble (1721). 

The space at our disposal being limited we must be content 
with enumerating some only of the remaining plates and 
pictures. Hogarth has drawn Tyburn with its gallows, Cuckold’s 
Point on the Thames, Henley’s Oratory in Clare Market, Rosa- 
mond’s Pond in St. James’s Park, and Winchester House, Chelsea. 
Of inns and taverns may be cited the “King’s Head,” and the 
‘Adam and Eve,” by the turnpike which separated Hampstead 
and Tottenham Court roads—vide The March to Finchley (1750); 
the “Rummer” at the northern end of Whitehall, in Night; the 
“Sir Hugh Myddelton,” Sadler's Wells, in Evening—these last 
two belonging to the Four Times of The Day ; the “ Golden Eagle” 
(Calfs’ Head Club), Suffolk Stréet, Pall Mall, and, as we believe, 
the Angel Inn yard, Clerkenwell, in the Stage Coach (1747). In 
No. II. of the Marriage 4 la Mode, we see an interior taken from 
Walpole’s house in Arlington Street. Of the Rake’s Progress, 
No. VII. depicts the interior of a common room in Fleet Prison, 
and No. VIII. a ward in Bethlehem Hospital, Moorfields, in an 
age when its unfortunate inmates were allowed to become a public 
show. John Taylor, author of “ Monsieur Tonson,” says in his 
“Records of My Life”: “Strange to say, the place which 
they [his parents] chose for their courtship was Bedlam, where, 
at that time, to the disgrace of the Metropolis, casual visitors 
were admitted for a penny each.” 

W. E. MILLIKEN. 








PEPPERPOT’S LITTLE PETS! 


Comepietra IN One Act. 


By Jonn Mappison Morron, Author of “ Box & Cox,” &c., &e. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


JacK PEPPERPOT, late H.M. 147th Foot. 
Doctor Jacosus JOGTROT. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER CHIRPER. 

STEPHEN BLUNT. 

Mrs. TARLETAN. 

Jessie (her Niece). 

Marta (a Servant). 


Scen E.—Mrs. Tarletan’s Villa at Hampstead. 


Scene.—Elegantly furnished room at Mrs. Tarletan’s villa. 

French windows at back showing garden beyond ; doors R. R. 

3 E. and L.; fireplace at L. H. 2 E.; table, chairs, sofa, &c. 

MartHa discovered arranging furniture, &c. (bell heard 

without). 

MarTHa. There’s the gate bell beginning. Butcher for 
orders, I suppose (bell heard again). I thought so; he’s the 
most impatient young man I ever came across! Asked me if I'd 
marry him only yesterday morning when he called for orders, and 
was quite saucy because I hadn’t made up my mind when he 
brought the meat! I must go and ask missus (exit door R. 
Jack PEprerpot is seen to cross at back beyond the French 
windows ; looks cautiously in at Cc.) 

Jack. No one to be seen; so much the better (calling off). 
Now then, Blunt, come along! take care how you turn the 
corner; that’ll do (enters at c. walking backwards, closely followed 
by SterHEeN Biunt, in an undress military jacket and cap, 
carrying a boa covered with Chinese characters). Left wheel! 
halt (takes box carefully from Buunt and places it on small 
table—opens lid). Nothing broken, I hope. No! I don’t even 
see a chip! 

_ Bunt. That’s a wonder too, your honour! cups and saucers 
is rather a delicate sort of cargo to bring all the way from China. 
8 
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Jack (looking at watch). Nine o’clock! I wonder if my dear, 
excellent old aunt is still indulging in a horizontal position ’ 
We reached town so late last night, I was afraid to disturb the 
dear old soul (looking round him). Blunt, it strikes me we 
shall find our quarters here very comfortable—eh ? (falling into 
chair and stretching out his legs). 

Buiunt. I think so too, your honour (imitating Jack, then 
jumping up again and saluting). Beg pardon, your honour! 
but when you say our quarters af 

Jack. I mean our quarters! You wouldn’t think of leaving 
me, you brute, would you? Haven’t we spent the last ten years 
of our lives together—more or less respectably ?—and if I have 

ot back to Old England again, sound in wind and limb, who have 
I to thank ? who but you, you fine faithful old dog you! (laying 
his hand on Buunt’s shoulder). 

Biunt (deprecatingly). Oh! oh! 

Jack. If you forget a certain sabre cut I received in the 
Soudan, J don’t. 

Buunt. Oh! oh! just a little bit of a scratch. 

Jack. Exactly; a little bit ofa scratch that be at the top 
of my head, and finished at the tip of my nose! 1 was lying on 
his way through the Arabs at the risk of his life, the idiot, 
my back faint and sick, when a noble, lion-hearted fellow cut 
threw me across his horse, and saved me! That noble lion-hearted 
idiot was Stephen Blunt—bless him! But enough of the past! by- 
the-bye, Blunt, as long as you are stationed here you must make 
it a point of finding everybody and everything about you charm- 
ing, delightful, in short, first chop! 

Bunt (touching his cap). All right, your honour! 

Mrs. TaRLetan (heard without). If I am wanted, Martha, 
you'll find me in the garden. 

JacK. Here comes my aunt; beat a retreat—quick, anywhere. 

Bunt hurries out at L. #. 


Enter Mrs. TaRLeETAN at R. 


Mrs. T. (seeing Jack). A stranger ? 

Jack (smiling). Not quite, (gowng to her). Don’t you know 
me, Awnt? 

Mrs. T. Eh? (suddenly). Jack dear, dear boy! (JaoK clasps 
her in his arms). Kiss me again, Jack. 

Jack. Again and again till you tell me to leave off (kissin, 
her again). 

Mrs. T. Let me look at you (holding his head between he 
hands). Itis ten long years since I have seen you, my darlin; 
boy: and has it come back from China? a dear! 

Jack. It has! all the way! 

Mrs. T. (pulling his cheek affectionately), And is it glad to 
get home ? 
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Jack. Is it? aim’tit? Ah! after knocking about the world 
for ten years, you don’t know how happy a fellow feels in getting 
back to his aunt, and having his cheeks pulled about. By-the- 
bye, Aunt, what d’ye think ?—what with my prize money, the sale 
of my commission, and one thing and the other, I find I’ve 
managed to scrape together a matter of £10,000. 

Mrs. T. Ten thousand? that’s a large sum of money, my 
dear. 

Jack. An awful lot, isn’t it? the puzzle is, what I’m to do 
with it. 

Mrs. T. My advice is, invest in land; they say “Stick to the 
land, and the land will stick to you.” 

Jack. I know mud will—at least it did in the Soudan. 

Mrs. T. My dear Jack, do be serious! Now that you are 
worth £500 a year 

Jack. Five hundred a year! I shall never spend the half 
of it. 

Mrs. T. Then get a wife to help you. 

Jack. A wife! me? what for?—why, my dear Aunt, here are 
no end of clever people complaining of the over-population of 
the country and you want me to——(shaking his head). No! No! 

Mrs. T. Well, well, we'll say no more about it; though it’s a 
pity—a great pity! ; 

Jack. A pity! what do you mean? 

Mrs. T. Nothing! a fancy, a dream of mine—that’s all. 


(JEssiz is heard singing a snatch of a song without—runs in 
from R. H.) 


JESSIE (running to Mrs. TaRLETAN and kissing her). Good 
morning, Aunty dear (suddenly seeing JACK). A stranger! really, 
sir—I—I (courtesying). 

JACK (bowing to Jessie). So do I, I’m sure, Miss! very much 
indeed. 

Mrs. T. (smiling). “Sir”? “Miss”? Why, Jack, have you 
forgotten Jessie ? 

Jack. Eh? what? little Jessie! 

Jessie. Cousin Jack! 

Jack (taking both Jesstr’s hands). Dear, dear, when I remember 
what a tiny little mite you were ten years ago! about so high! 
(measwring about a foot). Why, I used to teach your ABC, 
didn’t I?—and now I suppose you’re quite an accomplished 
young lady ? 

Jesstz. Tolerably so, I hope, Cousin. 

Jack. Then you deserve a prize, and here it is (opening box 
on table—takes out a fan and presents it to Jessie). The reward 
of merit ! 

Jessiz. Oh, what a beautiful Chinese fan! Oh, thank you, 
Cousin ! 

8 2 
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Jack. And perhaps our good aunt will give us our tea to-night 
out of her new porcelain service (showing contents of box). 

Mrs. T. A present for me too! so you found time to think of 
me, dear boy ? 

Jack. Think of you! Do‘you remember this? (taking small 
case from his breast pocket and opening it). 

Mrs. 'T. My photograph ? 

Jack. Which you gave me the night before I left England. 
You’ve never left me! You've shared all my hardships, all my 
dangers, all my triumphs! Didn’t we enter Cabul together, sword 
in hand? 

Mrs. T. (smiling). J enter Cabul! 

Jack. Yes; rolled up in three of my flannel waistcoats to 
protect you. 

JessigE. Oh, Cousin Jack, I do so long to hear all your 
adventures. 

Jack. Then you shall have them; not all at once; mustn’t be 
greedy, little girl. Now for it (they seat themselves). Ahem! 
(in an impressive tone). In order to make a first-rate brick—— 

Mrs. T. and Jessie. A brick? * 

Jack. Don’t interrupt me! I repeat, in order to make a first- 
rate brick, they put it on the kiln and bake it. Well, in order to 
make a first-rate soldier, they send him to India, and bake him— 
that was my case. 

Mrs. T. Well, from India you went to the Soudan ? 

Jack. Yes; and then back to China. 

Jessig. Poor Cousin! how you must have suffered in your 
campaigns ! 

Jack. Tolerably; but we ate well, when we’d got anything to 
eat, and slept well when we hadn’t to keep awake. 

Jessiz. And you were never wounded ? 

Jack. Nothing to speak of. I got rather a warm one at 
Abu Klea, but luckily it was on the head. 

Jessiz. Cousin Jack, I really feel quite proud of you! that I 
do. 
Jack. Then allow me to thank you in the name of the British 
Army ; allow the British Army to salute you! (Kisses her—JEssIE 
joins Mrs. TaRLETAN, who has gone a few steps wp the st ge.) 

Jack (looking after Jessie and aside). A remarkably nice little 
body. If ever I should marry, I really 

JESSIE (fo Mrs. TaRLETAN as they come forward). No, indeed, 
Aunt, there’s no necessity for anything of the kind. 

Mrs. T. I beg your pardon, my dear, Jack is one of the family. 

Jack. Of course Iam! what’s the matter ? 

Mrs. T. Well, the fact is, we are not unlikely soon to find a 
nusband for Jessie! 

Jack. A husband? Whois he? What is he? 

Mrs. T. I only know that he is a protégé of Doctor Jogtrot. 
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Jack. And who’s Jogtrot ? 

Mrs. T. Jessie’s guardian; aretired physician; a very eminent 
man in the scientific world. 

Jack. Oh! ah (aside). Confound Jogtrot ! 


MaRTHA appears at C., followed by Doctor JoGTRot. 


MarTHA (announcing). Doctor Jogtrot (disappears). 

Enter Doctor JoGctror at c., black costume—white cravat, &c. 
JoaTrot (to Mrs. TaRLETAN). Pardon me, madam, if I am late. 
Mrs. T. Don’t apologize, Doctor (introducing). My nephew, 

Captain Pepperpot— Doctor Jogtrot (JogTRoT bows ceremoniously 
to Jack, who gives him a familiar nod in return). 

JocTroT. I merely precede my esteemed young friend, Mr. 
Chirper, by a few minutes. Need I say, I should not presume 
to present him a competitor for the hand of this charming young 
lady (bowing to Jessie), had I not discovered in his person 
qualities of the most solid description. 

Jack. Solid—eh? I see! inclined to be stout—eh ? 

Joatrot (after a stare at Jack and turning to Mrs. T. again). 
In fact, I am proud to say that Mr. Chirper is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a serious young man ! 

Jack (aside). Wheugh, I shan’t be able to stand much more 
of Jogtrot! I feel I shan’t!  . 

Mrs. T. No doubt I shall grieve to part with Jessie; but as 
my nephew has left the Army, I shall not be entirely alone. 

JocTrot (to Jack). You are a military man, sir? 

Jack (who has been showing a gradual irritation). I was— 
till I left the Army. 

Joatrot. Left the Army? Allow me to congratulate you on 
your having done so, sir! 

Jack (trying to keep cool). May I ask why? 

JOGTROT (in a supercilious tone). Because, between ourselves, 
sir, I consider the military profession—— 

Jack (bristling up). Well, sir, what about the military 
profession? Anything to say against the military profession ? 
(advancing on JoGtRoT, who retreats). 

Mrs. T. (aside to Jack). Don’t be so pugnacious, Jack! Re- 
collect, you’re not at the siege of Cabnl now! 

Joetrot (overhearing them eagerly). The siege of Cabul ? 

Mrs. T. Yes, Doctor, my nephew was there during the whole 
campaign ! 

JoGTrot (to Jack). Then, sir, it may be in your power to furnish 
me with the most interesting statistical information. Can you form 
any tolerably accurate estimate of the number of projectiles cf 
various kinds and dimensions discharged from the enemy’s 
batteries from the beginning of the siege to the end ? 

Jack. Frankly, my dear sir, I’m ashamed to say I never thought 
of counting them. (Aside to Mrs. Tarvetan). I wish to speak 
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with all possible respect of this retired chemist and druggist of 
yours, but he’s simply an inflated idiot ! 

Joatrot. But to return to Mr. Chirper. 

Jack. Yes, give us a little more about Dicky! 

JoaTrRot (astonished). Dicky ? 

Jack. Yes, same thing! Chirpers are all Dickies—Dickies, 
Chirpers, don’t you see ? Go on! 


MarkTHA entering at L. 


MartHa. A gentleman, ma’am, sent in his card (giving card 
to Mrs. TaRLETAN). 

Mrs. T. (reading). “Mr. Christopher me ved Show the 
gentleman in (MarTHA goes to C., shows in Chirper and then 
exits). 

Enter CHIRPER in a similar costume to JoaTrRor. 


JoaTrot (meeting CHIRPER and handing him forward and 
presenting him). Allow me, Mrs. Tarletan—Mr. Christopher 
Chirper. Miss Jessie—Mr. Christopher Chirper (to Jack). Sir, 
Mr. Christopher Chirper (CHIRPER bows very solemnly to each). 

Jack (aside). A cheerful-looking youth, very! one part waiter, 
three parts undertaker ! 

Mrs. T. (to CuirPER). The flattering terms in which Dr. Jogtrot 


has spoken of you more than suffice to ensure you a_ hearty 
welcome ! 

Carp (bowing). I trust, madam, I may merit the favourable 
opinion of my distinguished friend! Permit me to say, I am not 
one of those giddy, thoughtless butterflies who consume their 
mental and moral faculties in mundane futilities. 

Jack (after along stare at CutrPER—then aside). He’s not a 
man, he’s a tract (Aside to JESSIE as he goes towards table). Lively 
boy, isn’t he, Jessie? (Sits and turns over leaves of an album.) 

Carp. My mode of life is simplicity itself. I riseat seven—— 

Jack. Oh, confound it!—hang it !—dash it! (turning over 
leaves rapidly). 

CurP. Breakfast at eight, a slice of bread, a cup of milk, that 
constitutes my heartiest meal. I then walk for an hour in the 
square ; dine at six. 

Jack (who has come down again). Another cup of milk? You 
ought to keep a cow, Chirper, in the square. 

CuirPER. I then plunge into my favourite studies, till I retire 
tomy pillow. Such is my life, madam. 

JacK. And a very jolly one too, I should say, Chirper. 

Curr, Ladies, I must now request permission toretire. I am 
due at the Philotechnic Institution. 

Mrs. T. (to CuIRPER). You'll return to luncheon, I hope ? 

Jack. Of course he will, of course you will (thrusting CuirPER’s 
hat and umbrella into his hands). I'll see there’s an extra 
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ha’porth of milk taken in for you (putting CuirPEr’s hat on his 
head). 


Carrer and Jocrrot bow to Jessie and exeunt at c., Mrs. 
TARLETAN going up stage with them. 


Mrs. T. (coming down). A very, very agreeable young man 
indeed. 

JEssiE (satirically). Yes; so remarkably sprightly. 

Jack. With about as much humour in him as a damp umbrella. 

Mrs T. (a little nettled). I repeat, Mr. Chirper is a very agree- 
able person. I would put it to anybody—to the very first comer. 

Jack. Would you? that’s a bargain (seeing BLUNT, who appears 
utc.) There’s my man, Stephen Blunt—he’ll do; you said the 
jirst comer. Here, Blunt (BLuNt advances), tell me what’s your 
opinion of the gentleman who has just gone ? 

BLunT (aside to Jack knowingly). All right, captain, I haven’t 
forgot (aloud) well, sir, I think he’s charming, delightful, first 
chop. 

(quickly). No! No! Imean the other—the young one. 

Buunt. Well, sir, I think he’s first chop too. 

Jack. Ugh! triple dolt, brute, idiot (BLUNT about to speak). 
Silence, get out. Stop, come and dress me—Ugh! pudding-head 
(shakes his fist at Buunt and hurries out L.H., followed by BLUNT). 

Mrs T. Why, what’s the matter with the boy? such a temper 
all of a sudden. 

JEssIE (pouting). No wonder ; he sees well enough that you’re 
tired of me—that you want to get rid of me—that you—oh! oh! 
oh! (runs out crying at R). 

Mrs. T. (astonished). There’s some mystery here I must clear 
up. Jessie! Jessie! (hastens out after JESSIE at R.). 

Jack (without, at L. u., very loud and angrily). Hold your 
tongue, don’t answer me ; don’t be insolent—there, there ! (Enters 
hurriedly from L. H.). Wheugh! I’m better now I’ve let off some 
of the steam! ha, ha! Poor old Blunt (stopping suddenly). Stop, 
there’s nothing to laugh at. I know I was a little bit out of 
temper—whose fault but his if I was ?—with his infernal “ first 
chop ;” but I’d no business to strike the poor fellow, with my foot 
especially ; I ought to be ashamed of myself. Ought to be? Lam! 
Here he comes (seeing BLUNT, who enters at L.H., leoking pale and 
serious; after a little hesitation Jack walks up to him). Stephen 
Blunt, Task your pardon; there, that’s settled; now shake hands 
(holds out his hand, Biunt looks away). I’m sorry, Blunt, very 
sorry ; would you like to kick me? or shall I kick myself? I'll try 
if you like! 

BLunt. Id rather you had blown my brains out, captain. If 
any other man in the world had—had—you know what I mean— 
I'd have knocked him down. 

Jack (quietly). Then knock me down! 
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Bunt. As you are now, sir? no! but in a fair stand-up fight 
I would !—at least I'd try! 

Jack (with sudden excitement). What’s that ? stand-up fight ? 
this sort of thing? (sparring and hitting out). 

BLunt (with a broad grin). That’s it, sir! If you'd only just 
let me knock you about for a round or two, I should feel like a 
man again ! 

Jack (aside). I rather like this! Ido, by Jove! There’s some 
fun in having one’s head punched by one’s servant! (aloud)! All 
right, old boy! you shall have satisfaction after your own fashion! 
Look out for some nice quiet spot, and in ten minutes’ time we’!! 
have it out; in the meantime, mum, not a word. (BLUNT runs 
out at c., rubbing his hands in high glee.) 

Jack (after a pause). Id better by half have stopped in 
China! I can’t stop here! I can’t look quietly on—probably with 
my eye bunged up—and see the woman I love married toa Dicky ! 
No, no! I'll pack up at once! 

Mrs. TARLETAN and JESSIE have entered R.H. during the above. 

Mrs. T. (overhearing). Pack up? 

Jack. Yes, Aunt. I’m off—good-bye! 

Mrs. T. Off? where? where ? 

Jack. I don’t know! somewhere or other—if not there, some- 
where else. Good-bye! 

Mrs. T. John Pepperpot, you are deceiving me! I want the 
truth! you hear, sir, the truth ! 

Jack. Do you? then you shall have it! I love Jessie—there! 
now you've got it! 

JESSIE (joyously). You hear, Aunty? he loves me; me whom 
you are about to sacrifice—to immolate! (in a tragic tone). 

Jack. On the altar of a Chirper! (in a similar tone). 

JESSIE. It’s cruel! 

Jack. Barbarous ! 

Jessiz. Inhuman! 

Jack. Savage !! 

Mrs. T. (who has been trying to speak). Will you let me 
speak ? (to Jack). You say you love Jessie ? 

Jack. Awfuily! 

Mrs. T. Well—unless, indeed, Jessie objects 

JESSIE (very quietly). But I don’t! 

Mrs. T. In that case, the sooner you get married the better! 

JESSIE. Oh, you kindest, best of Aunties ! (kissing her). 

Mrs. T. Well, Jack? have you nothing to say to me? 

Jack. Only this; that you can’t form the faintest idea what a 
trump you are ! 

Mrs, T. (suddenly). But, what about poor Mr. Chirper? He'll 
be here presently ! 

Jack. Of course, the sooner we put Dicky’s pipe out the 
better. 
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Mrs. T. I will speak to Dr. Jogtrot myself, and beg him to 
break the intelligence to his young friend. 

Jack. Very well (seeing BLuNT, who crosses at back). Blunt, by 
Jove! (exchanges a sign with BLUNT, who disappears). Excuse 
me for a few minutes—I’ll be back directly (hurries up towards 
c., running against JoGTROT, who enters). Beg pardon (aside to 
hum). My aunt’s got a little bit of news for you that'll rather 
astonish your upper works (runs out at C.). 

Mrs. T. You had better retire, Jessie (aside to her). Leave 
everything to me! 

JESSIE exits at K. H. 

JucTroT. It seems, my dear lady, you have a communication 
to make to me ? 

Mrs. T. I have; a very important one! I have just made 
a discovery which I confess has given me the greatest possible 
pleasure. In a word, my nephew loves Jessie, and Jessie loves 
my nephew ! 

JocTRoT (very quietly). In other words, Mr. Chirper is expected 
to resign his pretensions in your nephew’s favour ? 

Mrs. T. Exactly! 

JogTRoT. My answer, madam, will be brief! I presented Mr. 
Chirper as a candidate for the hand of your niece, and, my ward-— 
you received him graciously. I, cannot, therefore, become an 
accomplice in your inconsistency, not to say caprice ! 

Mrs. T. (impatiently). But don’t I tell you the young people 
love each other ? 

JoctTrot (very quietly). What of that ? 

Mrs. T. (indignantly). What of that ? 

Joctrot. I myself have loved, madam ! 

Mrs. T. But perhaps the lady did not love you in return ? 

Joctrot. She did, madam, intensely ! and married her dancing 
master ! 

Mrs. T. (in a compassionate tone). Dear, dear! Of course you 
were inconsolable ! 

Joctrot. No, madam, I went in for trigonometry, and that 
cured me! Why should your nephew not do the same ? 

Mrs. T. Jack go in for trigonometry ? ha! ha! Come, my dear 
doctor, you'll explain the state of affairs to Mr. Chirper, won't 
you! (coaxingly). 

Joatrot (very stiffly). Certainly not, madam! 

Mrs. T. (angrily). Then J will—and in the meantime I beg 
to assure you that I consider you a very uncivil, unamiable, and 
intensely disagreeable person ! 

[Exit at i. H.) 

Joatrot. Umph! a decided check for Chirper—who, if he loses 
the young lady, will also lose the thousand pounds I owe him. But 
it isn’t necessarily checkmate. No—no! as the young lady’s legal 
guardian I shall have something to say yet! 
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Enter Jack hastily at c., putting on his coat. 


Jack (laughing as he enters). Ha! ha! poor old Blunt! he 
soon had enough of it! (seeing Docror). Well, you’ve seen my 
aunt—eh ? She rather astonished you didn’t she? But really, 
now (taking Joatrot’s arm familiarly), you never thought your 
man had the ghost of a chance, did you ? 

JoaTrot. My man? 

Jack. Yes, Dicky! here he is! (going up to meet CuiRPER, 
who enters at c., aside to him). Our intellectual friend has 
something to tell you! Bea man, Dicky (slapping him on the 
back). It’s no use crying over spilt milk, my Trojan! 

[Exit at c., CHIRPER staring after him in astonishment. |} 


Joatrot (aside). There are circumstances under which a fib 
becomes a duty (aloud and grasping. CuirPER’s hand). I con- 
gratulate you, she’s yours! at least she will be ! 

CHIRPER (very quietly). Oh! joyful tidings. 

JocTroT. But it is possible you may have rival. 

CHIRPER (very quietly again). Oh! maddening thought! 

Joatrot. But follow my advice and you shall win her yet. 
Never leave her side! say all sorts of tender things to her. By- 
the-bye, have you brought her a bouquet? No! Then go and 
get one, the bigger the better. Go at once—recollect, the bigger 
the better (hurrying CHIRPER up stage, who goes out at C., shouting 
after him)—the bigger the better ! 

JoeTror (coming down—then suddenly). By no means a bad 
idea of mine ; at any rate it’s well worth the trial! Surely this fire- 
cating captain must have some blemish, some small vice or other, 
[ don’t care how small. I'll undertake to stretch it as far as it 
will go! Here comes his servant ; I may be able to squeeze some- 
thing out of him. 


Enter Buvnt at C., one of his cheeks very swollen. 


Joarror (beckoning Bunt). Here, my worthy creature! I 
wish to speak to you (BLUNT touches his cap and advances). A 
swollen face, I see! Toothache ? 

Buiunt. No, sir. I'll tell you how it was. J makesa feint with 
my left (hitting out, Joatrot skips back), when slap comes a right- 
hander straight from the elbow (hitting out again, Joatror skips 
back again), and catches me bang on the —— 

JoaTrot. Yes! yes! exactly; but tell me, have you been long 
with your gallant master ? 

BLuNT. Better than ten years, sir! 

Joetrot. The more to your credit, my fine fellow! here’s a 
sovereign (gives money). 

Buunt. Thankee, sir! (aside). What’s his little game, | 
wonder ? 

Joatrot. I likethe captain! Ilike him much! Rather a lively 
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temper perhaps ; a little bit quarrelsome-—eh ? slightly pugnacious, 
—umph? And a sad fellow among the women, I’m afraid? Ha! 
ha! ha! (poking BLUNT in the side). 

Biunt. Who? Master? Nothe! Only bring him face to 
face with a pretty wench and see if he don’t stand there a-stam- 
mering and blushing like any big lubberly schoolboy. 

Joatrot (aside). The scoundrel won't speak ! (aloud) I gave 
you a sovereign just now ; oblige me by getting it changed for me. 

Biunt (aside). So, so! wanted to pump me, did he? I'll 
bring him a pound’s worth of coppers! (goes wp, meets Jack, who 
enters at C., stops and whispers Jack, pointing to JoGTROT, then 
exit at C.) 

Jack, So, so! my serious friend, you not only, as my aunt 
tells me, refuse to withdraw your man, but you’ve been pumping 
Blunt about me, have you? (touching JoaTroT on the shoulder). 
You can spare me time for half a dozen words ? Thank you (very 
quietly)! It seems you are not over and above anxious that I 
should marry my cousin ? (very quietly). 

JoatroT. Frankly, I am not? 

Jack (still very quietly). May I ask why? 

Joctrot (aside). He doesn’t seem very explosive. I'll go it 
a bit! (aloud). In the first place, from my limited acquaintance 
with military men, I confess—I (shrugging his shoulders). 

Jack (still very quietly). Well, sir? 

Joatrot (aside). He doesn’t seem at all explosive! I'll go it 
another bit (aloud). And although you have left the army, you 
can scarcely have failed to contract certain habits and pursuits, 
which, in my opinion, are more or less antagonistic to happiness in 
the married state ! 

Jack (aside). I’m getting the fidgets in my right leg! (aloud). 
In short, you look upon me as a decidedly disreputable person ? 
(with difficulty restravning his passion). 

Joctrrot (alarmed and very quickly). 1 didn’t say so! (aside) 
I shan’t go it any more bits; (aloud), but seriously! you don’t, you 
can't really believe you love your cousin? You've only just 
returned from China. 

Jack. What of that, as long as I didn’t leave my heart behind me? 

Joctrot. Still, this sudden, very sudden, remarkably sudden 
attachment some people might be ill-natured enough to—to— 
to—— 

Jack (with increasing impatience). When you've quite done 
“to—to—toing,” perhaps you'll get on! 

_Jogtrot. I repeat, some people might attribute to the lady’s 
Jortune, rather than to the lady herself (with intention). 

Jack. Fortune? What, Jessie? (after a short pause). Well, 
so much the better! Not that I was aware of it. 

: ene (smiling significantly). Oh, you were not aware of 
ul, ene 
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Jack (checking his anger). I have said so once, sir! 

Joatrot (smiling satvrically). Yes, you said so certainly! 

Jack (gulping down his anger, and very quietly). Have 
you quite done? Then suppose we change the conversation! 
Now, if the thing were properly put to you, which do you think 
you would prefer? Having your nose pulled? (Jo@rrot retreats), 
a sound horse-whipping? (JoGTrot takes another jump back- 
wards), or a good kicking ? (swinging his right leg about ; Joatror 
rushes out at C.). 

Jack. Ha! ha! ha! (suddenly stopping). Zounds! these in- 
fernal little pets of mine will be the ruin of me! Of course, he'll 
tell aunt—she’ll scold—Jessie ‘ll blubber—so shall I—at least I'l! 
try, our marriage will be—but he can’t have left the house yet! 
I'll run after him! Memorandum for the future—when you feel 
a sudden impulse to strangle a man, do it (runs out at c. after 
JOGTROT). 


Enter Mrs. TaRLetan and Jessie, followed by Joarror. 

Mrs. T. Surely, Doctor, you must be mistaken? the thing is 
impossible ! 

Joatrot. I grieve to say I have it from the best authority! 
an eye-witness. Half an hour ago, almost under this very roof, 
your nephew was engaged in a low, vulgar, disreputable, pugilistic 
encounter with his own servant! 

Mrs. T. A ——_ encounter? But the reason ?—the motive? 

JoaTRoT (with malicious intention). Is perhaps not very 
difficult to guess! Your waiting-woman, my informant, is a very 
comely young person, both master and man may have noticed 
it too—young men will be young men—a little jealousy perhaps? 
(Mrs. TarLetan hastily rings small bell which is on the table.) 

Enter MartHa at R. H. 

Mrs. T. Come here, Martha! You have informed Dr. Jogtrot 
that you witnessed a scene recently, which I need not describe, 
between Captain Pepperpot and his servant? Is this true? 

MartTHa. Yes, ma’am, they were hard at it, ma’am, behind the 
summer-house, ma’am, a fisticuffing one another (imitating 
absurdly). 

Mrs. T. Tell me, has this man—Blunt, I think is his name— 
ever given you reason to think he—admires you ? 

Martua. Only so far as saying I was a niceish sort of girl! 
But lots have told me that / 

JESSIE (very eagerly). And—his master—perhaps he may 
have 

MartTHa. Well, miss, the captain has certainly chucked me 
under the chin once or twice, but lots have done that! 

Mrs. T. You can go, Martha! : 

[Exit MaRTHA at R. Hl. 

Jessig. Oh, Auntie, this is dreadful! I never could have be- 
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lieved it of Jack! never! (stops on a sign from Mrs. TaRLETAN, 
who sees JACK enter at L. H.). 

Jack (as he enters hurriedly). Can’t find him anywhere (see- 
ing JoatRoT). So, so! he’s stolen a march on me (aside to Mrs. 
TaRLETAN). Aunty, I suspect our serious friend here has been 
giving you his version of a certain little—trumpery affair that— 
that-—— 

Mrs. T. (coldly). He has! 

Jack. Well, I confess I was just a trifle hasty! One of my 
little pets, you know—but if you only knew the provocation—— 

Mrs. T. (satirically). We do know the provocation ! 

Jessie (imitating Mrs. TaRLETAN’s tone). Yes, we do know 
the provocation ! 

Mrs. T. Come with me, Doctor! We must have a little con- 
versation ! serious conversation ! 

Jocrrot. At your service, my dear madam (aside). I wonder 
how our gallant friend feels now ! 

[Exit at c. with Mrs. TaRLETAN, Jack staring after 
them bewildered. | 

Jack. Jessie! 

JEssIE (very dignified). Sir! 

Jack (astonished). “Sir!” What's the matter? You seem 
annoyed —vexed. 

Jessie. Lam! 

Jack. Will you tell me why ? 

JESSIE (with comic severity). Ask your conscience, young man! 

Enter Mantua at C., carrying an enormous bouquet. 

MartHa. This beautiful nosegay, miss—just come—with Mr. 
Chirper’s compliments (gives nosegay, and exit R. U.). 

JESSIE. What a lovely bouquet! How very polite of Mr. 
Chirper ! 

Jack (sulkily). There’s plenty of it, looks more like a bunch 
of greens! Of course, Jessie, you won’t accept it ? 

JESSIE (coldly). Why not? I’m fond of flowers! 

Jack. Yes, but you’re not fond of Dicky! Come, Jessie, 
you'll return that bunch of greens—I mean that nosegay—to Mr. 
Chirper, won’t you ? 

JESSIE (pretending to admire the flowers). Certainly not! 

Jack iadiins his rising anger). Take care, Jessie! I ask 
you once again ! 

Jessiz. I shall keep it! 

Jack (tenderly) Jessie !—Cousin! 

Jessie. I repeat, I shall keep it ! 

Jack (furious). You shall not (snatching bouquet from Jessie 
and tearing it to pieces). There, there, there ! (Jessie screams). 


Enter Mrs. TaRuetan at C., followed by Dr. Jocrror. 
Jessie. Oh, Aunty (running to her), and you, sir (to Joarrot). 
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Protect me from the violence of my cousin! Because Mr. Chirper 
sent me a nosegay, he has snatched it from me and torn it to pieces ! 
JoaTrot (advancing to Jack). Young man, I am amazed—— 

Jack. Go to the devil (furvously, Joatror beats a retreat). 

Mrs. T. (sorrowfully). Oh, Jack, Jack! 

Jack. Harkee’, Aunt—it strikes me I’ve been made to play 
rather a ridiculous part here. First, it’s all Dicky, then it’s all 
me! Now, it’s all Dicky again! One would almost think I had 
been used merely as a bait to catch a bigger fish! 

Mrs. T. (reproachfully). Oh, nephew, nephew! 

Joatrot (advancing). If you allude to Mr. Chirper, sir 

Jack. Damn Mr. Chirper! (hurries up, giving nosegay a violent 
kick, and exit L. H., slamming door violently after him). 

Mrs. T. What a dreadful scene. 

Jessie (half crying). YVll never marry him!—never! never! 
never! (picking wp the flowers). 

Mrs. T. Reflect, Jessie, reflect ! 

JessiE. I have reflected (trying to restrain her tears). Mr. 
Chirper may be a trifle slow—and too fond of milk—but he 
wouldn’t be always chucking, young women under the chin—and 
fisti—fisti—cutting—I mean, cuffing ! 

Joatrot. Then I may at once convey the joyful tidings to the 
thrice happy Chirper. 

JessiE (harshly). Yes! yes! the sooner the better (Joarror 
hurries out at C.). 

Mrs. T. Oh, my darling! I fear you have been too rash—too 
impetuous. 

Jessie. No! I—I——(suddenly throwing herself sobbing 
violently into Mrs. TaRLETAN’S arms). 

Buiunt (heard without). All right, Captain! (Znter Biunt at 
L. H., carrying a portmanteau). 

Mrs. T. (to BLunr). Where are you taking that luggage ? 

Bunt. To the nearest hotel hereabouts, ma’am. Master’s off 
directly and I’m going with him! 

Mrs. T. Oh! then you bear him no malice! 

Biunt. Malice—me! What for, ma’am! 

Mrs. T. Pshaw!—ina word I know what has lately taken place 
between you. 

Jessiz. Yes! the fisti—fisti —you know (with a lame imitation 
of sparing). 

Mrs. T. (with intention). And we also know the cause! 

Biunt. Do you? and do you think I'd leave the captain, just 
because of a little—little bit of a—kicking ? 

Mrs. T. What? Then it wasn’t about—her? 

Buunt (surprised). Her? 

Jessie. Yes. M—Martha! 

Biunt. What? me and master fall out about a petticoat? Ha! 
ha! Not we! I suppose I had offended him somehow or other, and 
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he got into one of his “little pets,” and—struck me—not with his 
hand, ma’am. It nearly broke my heart. He saw it, and like a true 
gentleman as he is, he asks me, with almost tears in his eyes, to 
give him a good hiding —and we sets at it at once then and there— 
and that’s all about it, ma’am. 

Mrs. T. (suddenly). Take that luggage away. Not a word. 
Remember I am commanding officer here! (BLUNT makes « salute). 
In the meantime I'll see your master. 

Jessiz. Yes—we’ll see your master. 

Biunt. Do please, ladies; and if you’d only try just to cheer 
him up a bit. 

JessiE (eagerly). Is he unhappy, then ? 

Biunt. All I know is, as he was ramming his things into his 
portmanteau with his fists—this sort of thing (imitating)—I saw 
a great big one hanging to the tip of his nose. 

Jessiz. A great big what? Nota tear? 

Bunt. Yes miss! he said it was a cold in his head, but I 
know better. 

Jack (heard from room L. H.). Blunt! Blunt! 

Biunt. Coming, sir! (about to run to the door L. i.). 

Mrs. T. (pointing toc.). That way, ifyou please. Remember, 
obedience is the first duty of a soldier (BLUNT makes a salute and 
exit at C., with portmanteau). 

Jessiz. Oh, Aunty! only fancy poor Jack with a tear hanging 
to the tip of his great big nose—I mean, a great bigtear! Why, 
why did you let me tell my guardian that I’d never marry Jack ? 
Do run after him, and tell him I’ve changed my mind, and that 
I'll never, never, never marry any one else. Do make haste, Auntie 
dear. Do be a little bit impetuous like me (during this she has 
urged Mrs. TARLETAN towards C.). 

Mrs. T. (laughing). Spoilt child! spoilt child (kisses her and 
hurries out at C.). 


Enter Jack at door L. H. dressed in Tweed travelling suit, an 
overcoat over his arm, and a small bag inhis hand. 


JAacK (stops on seeing JESSIE). A thousand pardons, Jes—! 
mean Miss Manvers. I expected to find my aunt. 

Jessie (archly). And you are disappointed at finding only me? 

Jack (aside). What unseemly levity! (aloud). I cannot leave 
her roof without wishing her good-bye. 

JEssig. Of course not—but you're not going (smiling). 

Jack (assuming a very dignified manner). I beg your pardon, 
miss ! 

JESSIE (imitating Jack). I beg yours, sir! 

JacK. What? remain here and see you married ? 

Jessie. Of course, how can I get married unless you do remain ? 

uae fontignentiy) You don’t expect me to give Dicky away, 

ope 
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Jessiz. No; but I certainly do expect you will give yourself 
away! and to me who love you, oh, so dearly! 

Jack (throwing away his coat, &c., and clasping JEssIE in his 
arms). Jessie darling! but what—what does it all mean ? 

JESSIE (very rapidly). That I know why you got fisti-fisti—you 
know—with your servant ; that it wasn’t about Martha at all; that 
all my guardian said about you was a great big story! 

Jack. Qh! oh! So old Jogtrot has been poking his ugly nose 
into my affairs again, has he ? (savagely) I'll wring it off! 

JESSIE (holding up her finger). Now listen to me, Cousin 
Jack ; if you cannot and do not control that dreadfully peppery 
temper of yours—— 

Jack (very quickly). But I will! I swear it by—by this 
(taking small handbell off table). Now, Jessie, if ever you see me 
getting the least little bit frantic, you’ve only to 

Jessie. I understand (taking bell and ringing it). 

Jack. That’s it! 

Jessie (looking towards c.). Here comes my guardian ; now do 
asI tell you; go over there (pointing; Jack moves a few paces 
from her); further than that! Now cross your arms (Jack obeys), 
look sulky! 

Jack. This sort of thing? (putting on a sulky look). 

Jessie. Worse than that (Jack puts on a hideous grimace). 
That’s better! Now turn your back to me (Jack obeys, JESSIE also 
turns her back on JACK). 

Jack ( looking round). Isn’t there time just for one kiss ? 

JessigE. No—no! 

Jack. Only a tiny one! 

JesstE. Hush! (they both hastily resume their positions back to 
back). 

Enter Joctrot at c. 

Joatrot (seeing them). Dos & dos! The lady pouting—the 
gentleman frowning! Then the storm I contrived to raise is still 
at its height (coming down and touching Jack on the shoulder ; 
Jack turns to him with an intensely savage expression of face, 
making JoGTROT start back). 

JoatTrot (in a soothing tone). Cheer up, my gallant young 
friend; the sex, you know, is capricious, “ sipping each flower, 
changing each hour.” It is sad—very sad! 

JACK Coulkily). For me, not for you, who have always opposed 
my marriage with my cousin. 

Joatrot. I? On the contrary, not ten minutes ago I asked 
her if she had any lingering affection for you, and her answer 
was—— 

Jessie. That I would marry Mr. Chirper. 

Joatrot. There, there! you hear! 

Jessie. Yes, but (imitating JoaTrot) “ the sex is so capricious,” 
you know; “sipping each flower,” “ changing each hour,” so now, 
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Guardy, I’ll marry Jack, please (bobbing a courtesy, then running 
to Jack, who takes her in his arms). 

Joetrot (shouting). Stop! that’s all wrong (seeing Mrs. Tar- 
LETAN and CHIRPER, who enter at C.). You're just in time, madam ! 
There’s a gigantic—a colossal mistake here ! 

Mrs. T. (smiling). A mistake ? Not at all! 

JocTror. Not at all! Am I to understand, then, madam, that 
after the deplorable-—scandalous scene of this morning—— 

Mrs. T. Which has been fully explained, and will never be 
repeated ! 

Jack. Never! I’ve sworn it (looking at Jessie and pointing to the 
small bell on the table). No more tempers! no more “ little pets.” 

Joarrot (aside), One more chance! (aloud). All I desire is my 
ward’s happiness ! happiness !—poor girl ! (shrugging his shoulders 
and giving a deep sigh). 

Jack (bristling up sharply). What’s that ? 

JoGTROT. (sneeringly). 1 believe, sir, 1 have already expressed 
my opinion of military men—as husbands ! 

Jack (threateningly). Take my advice, sir, and leave military 
men alone, or else—— (Jessie takes small bell and rings it—Jack 
falls into chair laughing). 

Joctrot. In a word—— 

Mrs. T. Pardon me, Doctor, you have said quite enough already ! 

JESSIE (indignantly). More than enough, Dr. Jogtrot ! (advanc- 
ing on JOGTROT, who retreats—she follows him up). For the last 
ten minutes you’ve been insulting a better man than yourself, 
Dr. Jogtrot !—a far better man, Dr. Jogtrot ! 

Jack (aside). Holloa! here’s Jessiz getting into a pet! (takes 
second small bell and rings it—Jessie and Jack fall into chairs 
roaring with laughter, and ringing their bella—JoGtror staring 
at them in astonishment). 

CaiRPER (to JoGrror, in a sympathizing tone). My dear 
respected friend —— 

JoeTror (turning fiercely on CuirPER). And you! standing 
there like a gaping idiot—ugh! 

Jack. Oh! Dicky’s all right he’s got his cow! hain’t you, Dicky ? 
P CHIRPER. And the Philotechnic—where, by-the-bye, 1 am now 

ue! 

Joctror. SoamI! come along—slams his hat on his head, puts 
his arm in Cuirrer’s, swings him round, and drags him out at c.). 

Jack (taking Jessir’s hand). Mine! mine at last! 

JESSIE (smiling). But remember, Jack, no more irritability— 
no more tempers. 

Jack. No! Here, here I vow, protest, and declare is the last 
of Pepperpot’s little Pets! (kisses Jessir’s hand as curtain falls). 


For permission to act this piece apply to the Author by letter, to 
the cwre of Messrs. KELLY & Co., 51, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
T 





OXFORD MEMORIES. 


By tHe Avtuor or “Twenty YEARS in THE Cuvrca,” 
“ Agony Pornt,” &c. 


AMUEL PEPYS tells us in his Diary how in 1668 he saw the 
theatre almost completed, and how high the fees were for the 
sights of Oxford in those days. “We came to Oxford, a very 
sweet place, and paid our guide £1 2s. 6d.; the boy that showed 
us over the college, 1s.” This was reasonable, but we find “to 
him that showed us the schools and library, 10s.; to him that 
showed us All Souls and Chichley’s picture, 5s.; bottle of sack, 
ls. Oxford mighty fine place, and well seated, and cheap enter- 
tainment. At night came to Abingdon, where had been a fair, 
and met many people and scholars coming home ; some pretty 
ood musick, and sang and dancedi till supper, 5s.” 

The theatre was five years in building, and on the 9th July, 
1685, was a grand opening, described by Evelyn: “The dedica- 
tion was with the greatest splendour and formality, and drew a 
crowd of strangers from all parts of the nation. Dr. South, the 
University’s orator, made an eloquent speech, and not without 
some malicious and indecent reflections on the Royal Society. 
But to let that pass from an ill-natured man, the rest was in 
praise of the Archbishop and the ingenious architect. This 
ended with loud musick and panegyric speeches, and the next day 
with the more solemn lectures in all the faculties.” 

There seems to have been some one even then to represent thie 
folly and the insolence that disgraces the gallery at commemora- 
tions at the present day. This was the Terre filius, the Univer- 
«sity jester, “ who entertained the auditory with a tedious, abusive 
thapsody most unbecoming the gravity of the University, that 
unless it be suppressed it will be of ill consequence, as I after- 
wards,” said Evelyn, “expressed my sense of it to the Vice-Chau- 
cellor and several heads of houses, who were perfectly ashamed 
of it, and resolved to take care of it in future.” Still, it was 
twenty years before the office of Terre Filius was suppressed. 

“He was appointed,” says Jeffreason, “as an academic Merry 
Andrew.” There were generally two, who worked in couples and 
talked up to each other with pre-arranged jests. Speeches being 
in Latin, and unintelligible to the majority, these jesters were en- 
gaged to enliven the proceedings. The jester might interpose 
ridiculous comments and would indulge in satire. Sometimes he 
carried it too far, and once was deprived of his fellowship at New 
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College. Imagine a Terre filius speech, written by Dr. South, 
who held this queer office, preserved in the Bodleian, “very de- 
ficient in wit and its topics low and vulgar.” Commemorations, 
and enceenia, begun with the Earl of Westmorland’s installation, 
were commenced with a caution significant of the rowdy manners 
of commemorations since, that the students behave with such 
order and decency as become gentlemen of a liberal education. 
At first it was a tedious business of eight hours. No wonder 
men sought relief in fun of any kind. At the installation of the 
Duke of Portland in 1793, luckily the ladies were admitted 
first. A rush of 3,000 men was made. Gowns were torn, caps 
broken, and pugilistic rounds fought. The “Broad” was 
strewn with shoes, buckles, gowns, caps, and prostrate men. 
Pick-pockets from town came dressed in M.A. costume. Fancy 
all this row when Mrs. Billington sang, as Catalani did in 1810 
and Jenny Lind on a recent occasion. Again in 1818 an eye- 
witness writes: “ At nine o’clock the outer gates of the theatre 
were opened, when, even ladies had their clothes torn to rags, and 
lost shoes, trinkets, &c. Numbers of trinkets were afterwards 
picked from the mud. 

In a comedy called “The Act at Oxford,” at Drury Lane, 1704, 
a Terre filius is introduced, who thus introduces himself and 
his vocation : ‘ 

“To begin, I will first acquaint you with what a Terre filius is. 
Why, he’s the university jester, the terror of fuddling doctors and 
dissolute commoners, a servitor in scandal and harlequin of the 
sciences. His continual railing at the university looks as if he 
were married to her, and his expulsion proves that he is divorced 
from her.” 

“The real nature of collegiate studies,” says an elegant writer, 
“is still as little known by the generality as it was a hundred 
years ago. Not one in fifty, even of those who have profited by 
them, could give the true reasons of their excellence. University 
studies are but a small part of collegiate education. Professors or 
lecturers may form the scholar; they cannot make the man. It 
is in this formation of character—a higher aim surely, than any 
mere scientific attainments—that our universities and public 
schools must take their stand. The best of all knowledge, self- 
knowledge, is the staple they impart. A man educated in it 
rarely mistakes his own position or feels uneasy in it.” So true is 
this, that I have often heard men say, “This is beyond me, I 
cannot go the pace. In the fifth form at Eton too many could 
give me the go-by.” 

But I could name one, who, looking back on college days past, 
could sum up most of his advantages, and say: “ Oh, for the days 
when I had rooms to myself, with an oak to shut intruders out, 
the college library for reference, and lectures on all I wanted or 
was good for me to read.” Then there were examinations and class- 
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lists always coming or expected, literary men to converse with, 
the latest news, the answers or the failings of class-men, success- 
ful or disappointed, as the talk of every dinner table; not to 
mention the easiest ways to do the hardest work, and rumoured 
crotchets and new examiners, told by some man who heard it of 
some one else, who heard it at a tutor’s breakfast—reports which 
give such a timely fillip to a reading man, who is beginning to 
knock up. When all these stimulatory influences were in the 
air I breathed and the sphere in which I moved, whom can 
I blame but myself if I threw such opportunities away ? 

Then there were those awe-inspiring, and most admonitory 
buildings of the place, the Schools for Examination, that seemed to 
lie in my direct way to and from every place. Oh! who can pass 
them and see that door by which so many a poor fellow with 
white tie und bands has gone in trembling, come out sanguine, 
and been ready to sink again from excitement, as he waited to 
read his fate in the class-lists yet wet from the examiner’s pen! 
On! those Schools, and that classic walk contiguous with such un- 
classic name, yclept “the Pig Market.” “ Who that,” as Falstaft 
said, “ had a heart in his belly bigger than a pin’s head,” could 
ever look around as he passed that square, and not feel the place 
admonitory indeed ? Old Orpheus’ vocal notes were as nothing 
to those placarded, these dismal-looking, doors. Oh, what a sink- 
ing, what a sense of a certain vacuum by nature most abhorred, 
have I felt as I crossed that court, and stood and pondered on 
what would be the feelings with which I should go in, come out, 
and wait for testamur or class paper, when a few short terms had 
passed away! 

Then to view the countless volumes of the Bodleian—to study 
the marbles, the pictures, the prints, the curious relics of Tra- 
descant and of Ashmole, the modern contributors of the Duncan's 
—to read the many notices that overlay the walls of the Schools, 
of lectures and readings by noted men on every tongue, from 
Sanscrit to Anglo-Saxon, and on every subject, from pastoral 
theology to agricultural chemistry, is enough to overwhelm, by 
the embarrassment of its riches, the zeal of the most promising 
and ardent student. 

Walk where you will in Oxford there are countless associations 
to turn your thoughts: the quadrangle of Wolsey, the cloisters of 
Laud, the walk of Addison, and the rooms of Johnson, proclaim a 
severe and long-tried system, whose fruits have more than 
answered in richness, though they differ in kind from the 
expectations of the founders. 

To look back over college days makes a man for a moment 
pensive, if not melancholy. It is a little life in miniature. It 
has its dawn, its noon-day, and its night; its youth, its maD- 
hood, and its age; first proud self-complaisance, with warm and 
sanguine hopes, as of days too many to count; of strength, 
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vigour, and resolution, too rife to fail; then a more subdued and 
tempered season, with schemes more moderate for greater safety ; 
the first dawn of suspicion and distrust in itself and others ; and 
xt last the autumn and the harvest—when the work of spring is 
done, or closed, at least, irrevocably, and when the wise may 
exult as they reap, but the foolish must sigh for the days when 
they were too thoughtless or too confident to till or to sow. 

As to the social intercourse of college, everything which 
happens, from the rustication of some fast man to the installation 
of a Chancellor, from the winning of a cricket match to the last 
Ireland Scholarship, or expected double first-class in the Schools, 
ull these matters soon spread; every college is soon well informed 
of what is notable in any other. If there is any state trial or 
political crisis, or anything new expected in the literary world, 
why, there was always a Sugden, Denman, or Paul in one college, 
or a Scott, Wilberforce, or Lockhart, or if not, a nephew or cousin, 
ut least, of Southey, Moore, or Rogers in another, or at least 
some man who knew some one else who had given him the last 
news of Abbotsford or Brentwood. And then how grateful is the 
importance of being purveyor of these state secrets, or Parnassian 
mysteries. Then with what interest do we read the same speech 
in Thucydides, or the same chorus of schylus, but in which the 
best man of the day was examined the morning before. 

What is the mere parochial gossip of our vacation compared 
with the breadth of information and the stirring:interests of a uni- 
versity breakfast or wine party? The one is limited almost to 
the bounds of a single parish; the other is enriched with the 
tributary streams of daily history from every quarter of the British 
Empire. And what is your vacation society, too? Where but in 
one of our universities can you, in any stated morning, meet ten 
or fifteen young men together, all accustomed only to the best 
society, and with minds yet untainted by the selfishness, the 
jealousies, the contentions, and animosities which the daily 
struggle for daily bread, the galling compromises of an indepen- 
(lent spirit, and all the “ contumely which the deserving from the 
unworthy take,” insensibly imprint upon the heart, blunting the 
fine-edged true nobility and marring the delicate sensibility of the 
man? No, no. Few men are blessed with the chastening influence 
of this society after academic days. 

But be it remembered that to enjoy these benefits a youth must 
he placed in a fair position to take full advantage of this social as 
well as intellectual sphere. Yes. It is quite possible to be in Ox- 
ford and not of it. Some have no higher aim in sending their sons 
to college than to profit by the endowments, to qualify with the 
name of B.A. or M.A.—a mere speculation of business, perhaps to 
add to a prospectus for a school-master. This, though not un- 
known at Oxford, is far more common at Cambridge. A friend 
who migrated from Cambridge, after six terms spent there, to 
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Oxford remarked to me that the difference which struck him was 
especially this: at Cambridge he felt in a place of business, while 
it was education purely at Oxford. 

This is well explained by Mr. Stedman, in his excellent guide to 
college, called “Oxford: its Social and Intellectual Life.” | 
agree with him that for a real university education a parent must 
be prepared to spend about £75 on rooms, fees, and preliminary 
expenses, and not less than £220 a year afterwards. From £850 
to £1,000 for the expenses total for the matriculation to the degree, 
including private “coaching ”"—required if a man reads for 
honours—is a fair and not an extravagant estimate. To live as a 
gentleman no man should be prepared with less. 

It is sometimes said that a man with proper care and economy 
may live at a college for £140 a year, the year academical being 
only six months, and graduate for £400 in all. 

No doubt he can do so; but this will be Oxford with all the best 
part of Oxford left out. He may stint himself to the plainest 
meals, though here I don’t pity him, but he must not spend a 
penny for wines or entertainments of any kind. He must have a 
tailor’s bill at which a poor clerk would smile. By refusing to 
subscribe to college clubs, and withdrawing himself from the 
society of his equals; by borrowing his neighbour's books and his 
neighbour’s spoons, he must lead the life of a smug! This is not 
an exaggerated picture of the life of many, very many, under- 
graduates. And what a contrast this is to the bright picture a 
young man naturally forms of a university life. Such a poor 
fellow is obliged to decline hospitality, for his proper pride will 
not allow him to accept that which he knows his humble mean< 
do not enable to return. He refuses to row, for he cannot. afford 
the subscriptions; he will not be able to take his place in hix 
college eight-oar or Torpid because the incidental expenses will 
be too great for his scanty allowance. 

An undergraduate will generally feel obliged to subscribe to 
college clubs, and should, if not too poor, make it a point of 
honour to support such institutions ; for an ordinary college owes 
in a great degree its reputation to the position it takes on the 
river and in the cricket-field, and this must fail unless its club 
are properly supported. We confess there is often an excessive 
amount of moral pressure applied for the purpose to men un- 
fortunately who are really unable to subscribe, but whose poverty 
is held to be a mere pretence. Such men are in a cruel position— 
a fact which parents would do well to consider. A poor fellow in 
this false position must seek the society of men, poor and cramped 
like himself, or perhaps in lieu of such, prefer his own ; his temper 
becomes soured, and the man who came to Oxford with bright and 
pleasant hopes retires thence anything but a grateful son, with no 
happy memories to cheer him, and it may be with a moroseness 
which will cling to him throughout his life. 
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Such men had better pursue their studies at home. The degree 
they take is a mere ticket to impose on society at large, for of 
academical training and influences they have little indeed. 

The genius loci of Oxford surpasses that of every town in Eng- 
land. It were hard to pass three years there without some human- 
ising influence of those grey walls which speak of medieval 
times and solemn associations with a long series of great men who 
have made it the early sojourn in their mortal pilgrimage, and 
great men who have passed away, but not without leaving great 
works to represent them, most truly “footprints in the sands of 
Time.” 

Let us take a walk among the colleges in the order of foundation. 

The thirteenth century has given us, beside St. Mary’s, three 
colleges : 

1. University College, then restored, though said to date from 
Alfred the Great. Here studied Bishop Ridley, Lords Eldon ana 
Howell. 

2. Balliol, the college of Robert Southey and Adam Smith. 

3. Merton, the college of Bishops Hooper and Jewell, Wick- 
lieff, and Dr. Harvey (the discoverer of the circulation of the blood). 

The fourteenth century has left us four colleges : 

1. Exeter, the college of Samuel Wesley, Froude, and Lord 
Coleridge. 

2. Oriel, the college of Bishop Kerr, Sir Walter Raleigh,Pusey, 
Keble, Newman, and Archbishop Whately. 

3. Queen’s, the college of the “ Black Prince,” Henry V., 
Cardinal Beaufort, and Wycherley. 

4. New College, famed for the honour of William Pitt and 
Sydney Smith. 

The fifteenth century has given us three colleges: 

1. Lincoln, the college of Sir W. Davenant and John Wesley. 

2. All Souls, the college of Jeremy Taylor, Blackstone, and Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

3. Magdalen, the college of Cardinal Wolsey, John Hampden, , 
Addison, and Gibbon. 

The sixteenth century has given us six colleges: 

l. Brasenose, the college of Ashmole, of Burton, author of 

“The Anatomy of Melancholy,” and Reginald Heber. 

2. Corpus, the college of Keble and John Conington. It was 
founded by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 

3. Christchurch, founded by Cardinal Wolsey, the college of 
Wellington, Canning, Peel, Gladstone, John Locke, William Penn, 
Ben Jonson, and Charles Wesley. 

4. Trinity, the college of Lord North, Earl of Chatham, Walter 
Savage Landor, Cardinal Newman and Lord Selborne. 

5. St. John’s, connected with Merchant Taylors’ School by 
twenty-one scholarships, held at £100 a year for seven years. This 
was the college of Archbishops Laud and Laxton. 
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6. Jesus College, founded by Queen Elizabeth, at the suggest- 
ion of Hugh Price, especially as a place of education for Welsh- 
men. 

The seventeenth century has given us colleges : 

1. Wadham, the college of Sir Christopher Wren, Admiral 
Blake, Lord Westbury, and Dr. Bentley, who, though a Cambridge 
man, was an M.A. of Wadham. 

2. Pembroke, the college of Bishop Bonner, John Pym, Beau- 
mont, Blackstone, George Whitfield, Sir Thomas Browne and Dr. 
Johnson. 

In the eighteenth century we have one college only: 

1. Worcester, the college of Lovelace, De Quincey, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Foote, and the late Bishop Jackson. 

In the present century we have Keble College and Hertford 
College. The history of the latter is curious. In the thirteenth 
century Hertford Hall was founded, and in 1740 incorporated as 
Hertford College, but from want of sufficient endowments the 
college was dissolved in 1805, part of the college property being 
ippropriated to the Hertford scholarship, and part transferred to 
Magdalen Hall, a hall subsidiary to the Magdalen College. In 
1874, by Act of Parliament, Magdalen Hall was dissolved, and its 
members were incorporated as Hertford College. Famous mem- 
bers of this college have been Hobbes, Tyndale, Lord Clarendon, 
C. J. Fox, Selden, and Dean Swift. 

There are indeed subjects for reflection as we wander about this 
city of colleges. A man must be miserable indeed who can live 
without improvement in taste and feeling amidst so much archi- 
tectural beauty and such inspiring associations. As to the 
natural beauty, the Christ Church meadow, with the Isis and the 
Cherwell, and the gardens of Magdalen and New College especi- 
ally, where the richest verdure blends with the grey antiquity of 
the buildings—this it were hard to find elsewhere. Here we have 
** sermons in stones and good in everything.” 

Oxford, like a large school, a school for adults, is a little world 
—a stage for rehearsals, and where errors are comparatively harm- 
less, before we encounter a more censorious audience in the drama 
of life. As we move up term by term from the lowest table to 
the highest in our college hall, from the days of our freshman’s 
study to our final examination, we seem to have passed from 
youth to maturity. It isa sphere to rectify our illicit spirits and 
then clarify our judgment of men and manners. We learn while 
walking through the crowd of life neither to run against any one 
nor to let any one run against us. We are taught to feel our 
way with our neighbour's prejudices—to watch the cloud on an 
angry brow, to say enough and not too much—there is no mercy 
for presumption or for praising—to treat kindly and tenderly those 
little failings and conceits which make up the compound man. 

Charles Lamb spoke of men of imperfect sympathies: he 
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means men who work not glibly and smoothly in the machinery 
of life, more like the grit than the oil in the social wheel—men 
of repulsive attraction—men who, in conversation, hold you to 
your word without the grace to fit their answer to your meaning. 
Of all the secrets of worldly success or homely happiness for our- 
selves or others,'there is nothing like perfect sympathies. “ There’s 
such divinity doth hedge a king;” there’s such a balmy influence 
sheds its halo around a really sympathetic soul. Some musical 
huildings deliver us of our voice, some sympathetic people of our 
thoughts and feelings, their heartstrings being in perfect tone and 
unison with our own. This is a character truly invaluable ; and 
for its first growth and culture commend me to the society of 
Oxford. Even if I had learnt “small Latin and less Greek” I 
should still feel my academical days not wholly thrown away. 

As to the chief studies of Oxford, what can be more valuable 
than to study man—human thought and human character—and 
to study man under such varieties of age and clime as shall dis- 
tinguish between individual peculiarities and the caprices of 
fushion, and the creature man as his Creator made him? Some 
persons think geology preferable as a study ; some would sugyest 
ustronomy, or chemistry, or any other science. I am myself much 
interested in the strata of the three series, nor do I look with 
indifference on the starry firmament above, or in organie forma- 
tions below, but still I must maintain that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” The nil admirari—that knowledge of human 
vature which makes us surprised or disappointed at nothing, 
which enables us to identify every fault and foible, every virtue, 
vice, or passion in many a scene and character in this world’s 
(rama, in an almost unbroken series from Adam to the present 
ilay—this claims precedence for youth over all other studies ; and 
such are the chief studies of Oxford. 

Some men examine curiously a Saxon coffin or armour worn at 
lodden Field, and boast a great discovery in inferring that the 
-tature of man is at least as large as in former ages. With no 
less triumph do men pronounce on the structure of fish or 
plants anterior to the flood. And is it less curious, less a triumph, 
to penetrate and to analyse the thoughts and feelings of genera- 
tions past ; to ascertain that for thousands of years the heart of 
man has throbbed with the same emotions, that envy and other 
jassions have borne the same torture to the breast; and that con- 
science in the days of .Eschylus as well as Juvenal has shaken the 
“ume avenging scourge over the guilty head? I will conclude 
with a quotation worth considering in Mr. Stedman’s excellent 
manual before mentioned : 

“The man of letters may view with admiration the monuments 
which the genius of Plato, Demosthenes, and Cicero has left to 
posterity ; the orator may read with both pleasure and profit the 
models of eloquence; the student of war may follow with delight 
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the campaigns of the most consummate strategists of all ages; 
the poet may turn to works which have never been surpassed ; the 
historian to authors whose writings, now more than two thousand 
years old, are yet the choicest product of the historic muse. These 
books, read where the very atmosphere is classical, where every 
stone and tower speak of an antiquity which is perennial, of a 
learning which will survive the inventions of this modern age as 
it has survived the struggles of a thousand years—must these not 
invigorate the mind and chasten the spirit, and render the whole 
man fitter and abler to meet and conquer those trials and temp- 
tations which must necessarily beset him !” 


«* ~ * * 
THE DEBTOR’S PROGRESS.—CONFESSIONS OF A COLLEGIAN. 


“ At first I entered college,” said Richard Lyall, “ I hated the 
very name of debt. My friend Madden called upon me a few 
days before I left home, and said, ‘ Let me give you one piece of 
advice; never order what you have not the money to pay for; 
ready money needs no accounts; but long credit will baffle the 
calculations of any man alive.’ ” 

“ Oh, that does not apply to me,” I answered ; “ for I feel quite 
uncomfortable if I owe a tradesman a shilling.” 

“So I could say once,” was the reply; “ but before I left 
Magdalene I could walk about quite at my ease £500 in debt. 

“] bought my cap and gown at a tailor’s shop in the Turl. He 
said he hoped to have my custom, and would give as long credit 
as any man. I told him that was no recommendation to me. 
‘I do not know that, sir,’ he answered: ‘ you will find the con- 
venience of it after a little while; such, at least, is usually the 
case at college.’ I am ashamed to say that this very cap and 

own was not paid for till two years after. 

“My debts grew insensibly; I forgot that though severally 
small, they were becoming collectively large. I bought coats anc 
waistcoats of one man, and trousers of another; books, grocery, 
wine, pictures, furniture, hosiery; confectionery to entertain my 
friends, and other articles, each purchased at more shops than one ; 
these, together with the hire of boats often, and horses occasionally, 
soon caused me, quite unconsciously, to have a list of twenty 
creditors. At the end of two terms I found that I owed them, 
as nearly as I could guess—for I did not like to ask for bills—on 
an average £5 each. Here, then, were debts to the amount of 
£100 as a nest-egg; or, I may say, as so many dragons’ teeth 
sown to raise up a host of enemies to destroy me. 

“This stage of my progress was one of pitiable ignorance and 
childless heedlessness: I knew nothing of the value of money, 
never having had above £5 which I could call my own, till the day 
my father gave me a cheque for £72 12s., as a quarter’s allowance 
at college. 
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“ Out of this about £47 remained when I had paid battels ; which 
sum seemed to me so large, that I never thought of estimating 
how much it would allow for each kind of expenditure ; so it is no 
wonder that I found my bills amounting to more by half than my 
allowance. This first stage, I can honestly say, was one of 
excusable ignorance. Had my father not been exceedingly 
thoughtless, he would have presumed that I should want oc- 
casional advice and admonition. He might have reflected that he 
was continually surprised at the accumulation of his own expenses, 
after all his experience. This would have convinced him at once 
that the management of money must be difficult to me ; and had 
he gone to Oxford at the end of my first term, collected my bills, 
and talked in a friendly way about the company I could afford to 
keep, and pointed out the extent to which I was outrunning my 
income, I have no doubt that my present ruin and disgrace would 
have been averted; for at that time I was a stranger to the 
temptations which, at a later period, rendered counsel useless. 

“And here I cannot refrain from observing, that of all the 
blindness I have ever witnessed, that of the fathers of my fellow- 
collegians seems to be the most remarkable. 

“If a man brings up a son as a lawyer, a surgeon, or a 
merchant, he makes such an arrangement with a professional 
man in his own town, that when the hours of business are over, 
he may take charge of his son under his own roof; or if he sends 
him to a distance, he articles or apprentices him to some sub- 
stantial family man, who undertakes to act a parent’s part. But 
if the same man sends a son to Oxford, though from the number 
of thoughtless youths who meet together, he might feel sure that 
the temptations must be stronger than in any mercantile town 
in England, he leaves him without inquiry for three years 
together. He may say, that he presumes tutors will render his 
vigilance unnecessary ; but with what reason can he presume that 
any tutor can adequately perform a parent’s part? Common 
sense must tell him it would be very difficult to do; common 
experience proclaims that it often remains undone. In every 
newspaper he may read the fact that there is no such check at 
either university as will prevent a young man from incurring as 
many debts as the tradesmen believe he will be able to pay. To 
this extent the father knows his son may everywhere obtain 
credit ; but at Oxford or Cambridge he may be sure that he will 
be trusted to a larger amount, because, as a member of a 
university, he is naturally presumed to have more money at his 
command. 

“ A second observation I have made about fathers is, that when 
they do attempt to advise or instruct their sons, they evince 
such an ignorance of their ways, and such want of sympathy for 
their feelings, that they utterly fail in gaining their confidence. 
Once, and only once, did I ever hear a man say that he could call 
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his father a truly confidential adviser and a friend. For the 
most part, a father and ‘ father confessor’ are two widely different 
characters. I have heard many a man declare, that if his father 
had ever manifested indulgence and consideration towards him, 
instead of a distant austerity and impatience, as if he expected to 
find him a very model of perfection, he should have been glad to 
have asked his advice and assistance at a period when he might 
have avoided the most ruinous consequences. 

“ But to return from this digression about the blindness and want 
of tact on the part of fathers—I said that debts to the amount of 
£100 accumulated in my two first terms. 

“This completed the first stage in the Debtor's Progress—the 
state of Ignorance and Heedlessness. This was followed by a 
second, which I may call the stage of Temptation. 

“T never had any of the qualifications of a reading man. I 
went to Oxford to take a common degree without hope of 
honours, consequently, having few resources from within, I bad to 
seek those from without. The first source of temptation was the 
want of the family fireside. When I lived at home, so long as I 
could sit with my feet on my father’s fender and sip a glass 
of negus after dinner, and talk to-my sisters, or go with them 
oceasionally to spend the evening with a neighbour, I was perfectly 
contented. A few shillings spent in cigars, and sometimes the 
cost of a ticket for a ball, was all I had occasion to spend. But 
ut college, this fireside, or the amusements which supplied its 
place, were ruinously expensive. I must explain, that at five 
o'clock we meet at dinner to the number of ten, twelve or fifteen 
men at each table. The conversation is lively and inspiriting, 
ubout the college boat, the steeple-chase, or the hunt, or some 
match to come off between some two of the sporting set. As 
soon as dinner is over, a man will naturally desire to carry on 
the same conversation over a glass of wine. If you refuse, you 
must separate from your friends as they run helter-skelter up the 
staircase to the room of the man whose turn it is to furnish the 
wine: you must endure to be called a slow fellow, and may some- 
times be nearly pulled to pieces by some of the party who lay 
hold of your gown to lead you off by force ; for these high and 
jovial spirits will take no denial. If you persist, and say you 
cannot join them, you must sport your oak, and shut yourself 
into your room and all intruders out, and there remain alone in 
the dumps, till the chapel bell calls you to encounter the same 
set of men again more boisterous even than before. After chapel 
you must sit in solitude all the rest of the evening. 

Nor is this all: society cannot be kept up with this seclusion. 
You must forego your position in your college, and sink down 
among a set of slow men whom you do not like, and who, as 
is too often true of slow and economical men at college, are 
not exactly of the style and stamp you would desire to characterize 
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your associates. Of course this does not apply to studious men. 
‘A love of literature is a great safeguard: it produces habits of 
recreation and visiting very inexpensive. Neither does the full 
force of this temptation apply to those who resolutely resist from 
the first. I am only speaking of the very common case of men 
who inadvertently become associated with those in whose society 
they delight, but cannot afford to keep. From this you may 
estimate the degree of self-denial required, and the strong 
temptation that all but reading men must feel to join a wine set 
every day after dinner. I do not say that all even of those who 
are not reading men are so tempted ; I speak only of men who are 
what every father would wish his son to be, men of honourable 
emulation, fine-spirited lads, and general favourites with their 
companions. 

“ Supposing, then, that a high-spirited lad does not resist this 
fireside temptation, as we will call it, and, believe me, it is 
one of the mest trying description; let us follow out this in- 
dulgence in all its costs and consequences, and consider what it 
involves. 

“First of all, it involves a large consumption of wine, and a 
forrnal wine party, with a handsome dessert, at least onve a fort- 
night. Of course in the same society there will be an occasional 
interchange of breakfasts and suppers. In all these entertain- 
ments the most expensive men set the fashion; and even those 
who desire to be most economical will strive not to be outdone. 
‘While we are in for it,’ you hear men say, ‘a pound more or less 
is not worth saving; least of all, at the risk of being called 
shabby.’ The cost of this kind of society is not confined to 
college walls. Who can hear of all the animating exploits of the 
hunting field without desiring to have just one day to see what 
hunting is like? Who can sit by, especially when the bottle has 
gone freely round, and hear of a proposal to order a buggy and 
drive over to see some theatricals in a barn, or to enjoy other 
scenes of life and jollity, which, though certainly it is very foolish, 
yet it must be confessed that some of the gravest fathers feel 
merry as they hear it told in the vacation, little suspecting that 
it is a kind of fun for which they will one day have to pay—Who 
can hear this, and at all times say, ‘ No, I can’t afford it ?—you 
may go every one of you, but I shall stay at home.’ 

“ The force of this temptation may be the better appreciated when 
I remark, that here again a man feels that he loses his standing, 
and is called, and actually becomes and feels himself, a slow fellow 
compared with the rest of his set, unless he sometimes joins their 
sprees, and shows that he is as much up to fun as any of them. 
As to expense, he is told it need only be for once in a way and 
that it is not as if a man were to keep a couple of hunters for 
three years together. So he thinks, good easy man, there is no 
reason why he should not enjoy just one hunt, or only one tandem; 
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or merely to say he has done such a thing, enter a horse in one— 
positively the last—steeple-chase. 

“ However, say, my dear old college friends, is it not too true, 
that of all temptations in this mortal world, one of the most 
irresistible is a craving for artificial excitement and an impatience 
of that ennui which is the reaction produced by the first cup of 
pleasure, and which is only to be allayed even for the time by a 
yet larger draught from a second ? 

“Temptation is like a sly old wheedling beggar that must be 
frowned off our premises at first sight. We must not allow him 
to come near us, or listen to his guileful tale. If once you give 
way to his importunity, and relieve his necessities, he will not 
only come again far bolder than before, but he will tell a dozen 
others, each more urgent than the last, and you will be beset 
from all quarters and on all pretences every hour in the day. 

“ Again, if you cannot bear to be outdone in-doors, you will be 
equally reluctant when out. If you have hunted or driven a 
tandem once to please others, you will do so a second time to 
please yourself. Probably you may be complimented on your 
dexterity by some who are judges, or taunted by some who are 
not, and may thus be induced to ga, and try some famous leap, or 
drive a tandem once more, if it be only to make some casual vaunt- 
ing good. On each of these occasions, so consistent a thing, and so 
complete in all its branches is extravagance, you will perhaps be 
too late for hall, and have to pay for a dinner and bottle of wine 
at a coffee-house. ; 

“But all this time, you will ask me, has a man no fears of 
future consequences, no compunctions of conscience ? His head 
grows more and more in a whirl: he intends soon to pull up; 
but to-day and to-morrow and the next day steal silently on: the 
longer he yields to temptation, and the more he is accustomed to 
danger, the more familiar it grows, and the less he fears it. He 
feels as yet none of the horrors of which he had heard. He does 
not see how deeply he is becoming involved ; for a man’s liabilities, 
whether moral or pecuniary, are not to be taken in at a mere 
general view. Satan knows that what a man thinks he always 
can do he never will do; the principle on which cockneys rarely 
see St. Paul’s nor sinners Heaven! So, on goes the spendthrift. 
If his first stage was one of ignorance and heedlessness, the 
second is one of wilful blindness and temptation. From this we 
will pass to 

“The third stage in the Debtor's Progress—the stage of Des- 
peration. 

“But before I proceed, I must observe, that. if I appear to 
extenuate my extravagance by dwelling on my temptations, I 
have a far more laudable purpose in view, which I must forego if 
I paint my life in colours either darker or brighter than it de- 
serves. 
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“TI do not deny that my extravagance was truly disgraceful ; 
yet so easy and gradua! was the descent—so smooth and imper- 
ceptible my motion to the lowest gulf of ruin—that I was per- 
fectly unconscious of the time I was involved beyond any reason- 
able hope of retrieving. I would have all collegians take warning, 
and I would equally call upon their parents. For if once a young 
man completes the first stage of ignorance and heedlessness in 
money matters, the next thing is to be the victim of seducing 
and extravagant habits, which throw a veil over his eyes, and 
make him feel most secure when most in danger, until at last his 
position can no longer be disguised, he is forced to see it, is 
thrown into desperation, and becomes prepared for such scenes as 
I am now about to disclose. 

“ At my father’s death I was entitled to an estate of between 
three and four hundred a year. Still I never contemplated on 
that account exceeding my college allowance of £250 a year. 
When a year and a half had passed away, I found that extrava- 
gance in horses, for which I thought I could partly compensate 
by greater economy in other respects, had involved heavier 
tavern bills, and a constant drain of ready money for turnpikes, 
hostlers, and ‘refreshment for man and horse.’ I also found that 
I had much more to pay for clothes, and, to crown all, £40 for a 
horse I had staked and killed. 

“The death of Maunder’s mare produced an effect of which I 
had no conception. My bookseller and grocer, and every horse- 
dealer of whom I had hired, sent me in their bills, and requested 
payment. Thinking this very extraordinary, I went immediately 
to a friend of sixteen terms’ standing, and told him that perhaps 
he had experience enough to explain why bad luck should come 
upon me all at once. 

*¢Say no more,’ said he: ‘ when first I heard of your accident, 
l observed, A hint for the duns. The truth is, you are going too 
fast. After a heavy loss comes arun upon a bank—do you 
understand? Pray how many children has your father ?’ 

“* Eight besides myself. 

*¢ He does not drive four in hand, or cut a dash, 1 presume ?* 

“*No: he only keeps a one-horse chaise, with a leather head 
and apron, for a rainy Sunday.’ 

“¢ A sort of cruelty trap, I suppose, to carry all the family ?° 

“¢* Well, something like it; but what has that to do with the 
present question ?” 

“*Why, surely, you are not so green as all that? If the 
governor's pace is slow, and the son’s pace is fast—do you 
understand now ?’ 

“* What! do you mean to say that the Oxford tradesmen 
calculate the fortune of the fathers before they trust the sons ? 
Why, cannot any man in Oxford walk into every shop in the 
High Street, and be but too gladly served, and almost forced to 
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book, instead of pay for, whatever he pleases to take? and does 
not the tradesman thank him for his custom, and offer him credit 
before he even asks his name and college ? 

“*No. If the Oxford tradesmen are so accommodating, they 
have altered their style of business uncommonly.’ 

“*No! What do you mean? Why, my good fellow, it is 
notorious.’ 

“That is to say, if a Servitor or Bible clerk had a fancy toa 
fifty-guinea chronometer, you think he would be offered the same 
at four years’ credit ? He would not have credit for a day, nor be 
allowed to put it in his pocket till he had paid the money. 

*“¢The case is this :—You and I belong to a highly respectable 
college. Nearly all the men here are presumed to succeed to an 
independent fortune. The very name of such a college as this is 
enough to satisfy a tradesman that we may be safely trusted to 
some small amount without inquiry. This, however, is not the 
case with the men of all colleges. The same order which will be 
executed most readily for Wyndham Jones of Christchurch will be 
refused, unless some tutor will be answerable for its payment, to 
David Jones of Jesus. Not but the one may be as worthy of 
credit as the other, but because .the sons of Welsh gentlemen 
have smaller incomes than ourselves, and therefore they wou!d 
excite suspicion if they were not more cautious of incurring 
debts.’ 

“* But why have not the tradesmen been dunning Cotton and 
Langworthy—they owe double as much as I do ?” 

“* For two reasons. They are the sons of richer men. Cotton 
would be trusted to any extent. His father’s estates are in this 
county. His elder brother was here before him. He kept his 
hunters, and dashed away; and within a year after his degree he 
walked round the town with a cheque book in his hand, and as he 
paid money to the extent of every man’s claim, he seemed quite 
delighted to think of the ease with which he could do it. Still, 
neither he nor Cotton, junior, are likely men to throw money idly 
away. Their practice has been to collect their accounts, and 
examine them regularly every term.’” 


(To be continued.) 








SIR JOHN MILLAIS AND HIS PICTURES. 


: er exhibition of the pictures of Sir John Millais at the 

Grosvenor Gallery has drawn renewed public attention to 
this artist, one of the most popular, if not the most popular of the 
contemporary British school. A collection embracing one hundred 
and thirty of the painter’s best known works in oil and a fair 
number of pen and ink drawings, may be truly pronounced as 
representative, embracing as it farther does the whole period of 
his activity, from the year 1848 to the year 1885; in short, 
presenting nearly forty years’ result of honest, earnest work, in 
which his style has developed and changed not a little. 
The careful observer, however, will not fail to note that this 
change is what all change should be, a consistent evolution, and 
that there is no real contradiction between Millais, the Pre- 
Raphaelite (as Pre-Raphaelitism was evinced in him), and Millais 
the fashionable portrait painter, the delineator of childhood, the 
artist whose strength lies in technical skill and in a rare power 
to transcribe faithfully the object before him. 

John Everett Millais, notwithstanding his French surname, is 
the most characteristically English painter that the contemporary 
art-world has to show. Indeed he is the fullest expression of our 
national artistic proclivities, which lean rather towards the repre- 
sentation of the actual and present than towards the monumental 
and imaginative. A bold, masculine nature, of the paste from 
which men of action, soldiers or sportsmen, rather than artists are 
fashioned, his temperament is expressed in his work by means of a 
robust sincerity, a disregard of convention, a directness of pictorial 
utterance that places him at the opposite pole of art to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Sir Frederick Leighton’s work 
represents the learned culture and zsthetic bent of our country 
and time ; that of Millais depicts its prose and average intelligence. 
Millais isan eminently modern artist, who finds rather than creates, 
expresses rather than idealizes; a great unflinching master, but 
neither a poet nor an idealist. But it will perhaps be most inter- 
esting if we survey the exhibition of his pictures somewhat 
chronologically, not losing hold, at the same time, of the 
biographical thread. We Shall then best understand the works 
and the man ; the one helping to elucidate the other. 

John Everett Millais was born on June 8th, 1829, at the seaport 
town of Southampton, the son of a Jersey officer, whence his 
French cognomen. He was extraordinarily precocious with the 

U 
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use of his pencil, and when in 1835 the family moved their 
residence to Dinan in Brittany, young Millais’s sketches of the 
French officers stationed in the town were the talk and wonder of 
the place. His parents, recognizing his marked talents, thought 
it well to have advice about his future, and to this end, when the 
boy was eight years old, they took him to London to consult with 
the then President of the Academy what they should do about 
their infant prodigy. Sir Martin Shee was a man who had not 
found art a successful career, and, as a rule, he discouraged all 
aspirants to his profession. But when the untutored efforts of 
little Millais were put before him he at once recognized their 
uncommon ability. “The parents of a child so gifted,” he said to 
Mr. and Mrs. Millais, “ should do all in their power to help the 
cultivation of his faculties and to speed him on the career for 
which Nature has evidently intended him.” His parents, following 
the advice thus authoritatively given, at once placed their boy in 
an academy, and Millais may boast that he is, perhaps, of con- 
temporary painters, the one who took up his profession at the 
tenderest age. At nine he won the silver medal of the Society of 
Arts, at thirteen one for drawing from the antique. Indeed, 
before he was sixteen he had carried off every academic prize for 
which he had competed. In 1846, when barely seventeen, he 
exhibited his first picture, which was pronounced in a contemporary 
French criticism as on a level with the best historical work of the 
year. The theme was “The Capture of the Inca by Pizarro.” 
Its treatment showed a knowledge of composition and effect that 
was more than creditable considering the youth of the artist, and 
what was perhaps yet more remarkable was that the last adjective 
-one would have applied to it was immature. As an English writer 
has well said, “One might rather take it for a spirited and 
successful work of a ripe painter of that time when English art 
was somewhat conventional and not too particular about minute 
historical accuracy.” His next pictures, “The Widow’s Mite” 
and “Elgiva,” also attracted notice, but as yet they showed no 
signs of that rebellion against established modes of procedure that 
‘was soon after to make Millais’s name one of a school that for long 
had to bear many attacks of obloquy and derision, and which to 
this day has its detractors and defenders, who dispute its demerits 
and merits with acrimony and heat. Of these early pictures there 
is one at the Grosvenor Gallery representing Mr. Wyatt, a frame- 
maker and print-seller of Oxford Street, with his grandchild. It 
is a picture brilliant in colouring, careful in finish, with a certain 
Dutch-doll-like stiffness about it that is rather funny to note, and 
is a good example of the artist’s early literalism. 

It was as a pronounced Pre-Raphaelite that Millais next 
appeared before the public. This revolt against the accepted 
doctrines and practices of the contemporary painters, which was 
designated under the name of Pre-Raphaelitism, occurred in 1848, 
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a year in which revolution of every kind seems to have been in 
the air. Seven young men, poets, painters, and sculptors, had 
formed themselves into a species of cénacle for the discussion of 
art theories, under the presidency of the medizvally-inclined poet 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Like the French romanticists of 1830, 
their union was a protest and a reaction against what had grown 
lifeless convention in art and poetry. Their theories were based 
upon efforts after truth, a desire that art should aim above all 
things at moral good, in contradistinction to the doctrine of art for 
art, and that in painting nothing should be scamped or generalized 
that could be expressed in complete detail. Thus an artist might 
select his model, but that model chosen, he must not modify its 
traits but depict them precisely as Nature had formed them. It 
is easy to see into what aberrations, not to say absurdities, this 
creed carried out to the letter led its adherents, and the best 
proof of its inefficiency is evinced by the fact that of the original 
seven members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherood, as they ca!led 
themselves, only two (Holman Hunt and Rossetti) have remained 
faithful to the laws formulated by the school, while its later 
adherents have departed from its dicta in many respects, and in 
none more, perhaps, than in its didactic leanings. Still it must 
not be ignored that the movement, for all its exaggeration and 
youthful absurdity, was of great value in arousing the English art 
of its day from a deplorable condition of stagnation and flaccidity. 
For Millais it was useful in that it liberated him from the conven- 
tionalities into which his pictures of ’48 showed a danger of sinking, 
it fostered his gift of imitating the thing that was before him, and 
directed him towards that study of Nature which he has turned 
tosuch good account. He gradually shook off the fallacies of the 
school, he retained all it had taught him of good. At the best 
the main spiritual note of the school had been to him an acquired 
und secondary matter. His straightforward and non-complex 
intellect did not fall in with the subtle and often hyper-critical 
ideas of his colleagues, with whom his only real point of contact 
was their earnest interest: in severe labour. 

Four pictures, all more or less noteworthy, were the contributions 
of Millais while actually a member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, and entitled to sign his work with their cypher. All four 
are at the Grosvenor Gallery. The firstis an illustration of Keats’ 
paraphrase of Boccaccio’s story of “ Isabella and the Pot of Basil.” 
The moment chosen by Millais is that when the cruel brothers 
surprise the feelings of the lovers, betrayed while sitting side by 
side at the household dinner. 

I. 


“ Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel ! 
Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love's eye! 
They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 
Without some stir of heart, some malady ; 
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They could not sit at meals but feel how well 
It soothed each to be the other by; 

They could not sure beneath the same roof sleep, 
But to each other dream, and nightly weep.” 


. o * . 


XXI. 


“These brethren having found by many signs 
What love Lorenzo for their sister had, 
And how she loved him too, each unconfines 
His bitter thoughts to other, well-nigh mad 
That he, the servant of their trade designs, 
Should in their sister's love be blithe and glad, 
When ‘twas their plan to coax her by degrees 
To some high noble and his olive trees.” 


The composition affects the naivelé, the stiffness of early 
Italian schools ; we see all the figures as they sit each side of a 
long narrow table, just as they might really have sat. It isa 
tour de force in its way, as the difficulty of representing a dozen 
people sitting at a table nearly at right angles to the onlooker is 
stupendous, but an agreeable picture itis not. There is no striving 
after beauty of effect in composition in the whole canvas, and 
dramatically it is a failure, although it shows command over a 
wide range of human expression. Yet for brushwork and colour 
Millais has not surpassed this picture even at his best. It is 
interesting to learn that the heads are all portraits of persons less 
or more famous. That every one was painted from a different 
model was, in those days, a remarkable and entirely Pre-Raphaelite 
fact. Mr. William Rossetti sat for Lorenzo. The artist’s father 
sat for the man ‘wiping his lips with a napkin. It is Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti who is drinking hastily with a glass at his lips. 
The man whose profile appears between the face of the watching 
brother and his wine glass is Mr. F. G. Stephens, the art critic 
of the “ Athenzeum,” and the writer of the Grosvenor Gallery 
catalogue. 

The other works painted in the strictly Pre-Raphaelite manner 
are “The Woodman’s Daughter,” “Ferdinand lured by Ariel,’ 
and “ Christ in the House of His Parents.” All three canvases 
called forth much critical indignation, while in the case of the 
last, the narrow-minded, pharisaical public opinion of the day 
branded it as little short of irreverent and irreligious. This was 
no less absurd than the inhibition to-day of Vereschagin’s picture 
on much the same theme by the Archbishop of Vienna. Millais’s 
picture represents a Jewish carpenter’s shop in which Joseph and 
his apprentices are depicted as plying their trade surrounded by 
the whole family. The young Jesus, a boy of some eight summers, 
has wounded his hand with a nail and flies to his mother for 
sympathy ; Joseph and the aged Anne look on in deep concern 
for the child’s sufferings. While aiming at accuracy of historical 
detail in respect of avoiding the conventional halos or nimbuses 
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around the figures reputed sacred, Millais erred in fidelity in 
respect of choosing English and not Semitic models to stand for 
his figures. This causes his work to differ notably in truth of 
presentment from the work of Vereschagin and Munkacsy, and 
allies his sacred art rather to the school of Rembrandt and Paolo 
Veronese. Truth to reality is demanded to-day as much of the 
artist who would paint sacred subjects as of him that paints 
historical. And this leaning towards accuracy is not one to be 
deprecated, and may have unlooked for effects in liberating 
humanity from the myths with which it has been too long plied 
to its intellectual injury. Millais himself has learnt to recognize 
his early error. It is really curious to realize, standing before the 
picture, how it could have raised such an outcry. During its 
exhibition, as the artist told the present writer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Millais besought their son, then just twenty, to abandon painting 
for ever, rather than to put his head into such a hornet’s nest. 
The very Protestantism, for such it is, of this picture was de- 
nounced as Romanism. The work was painted on a commission 
for a well-known dealer, the price being £250; in those days a 
very great sum for a work by a young man. It remained, owing 
to the terror of the criticisms, unsold for several years in this 
dealer’s possession; but he, nevertheless, was always a faithful 
advocate for his “client,” the artist. 

The “ Ferdinand,” despite the fine expression in the Prince’s 
face, despite extreme care in the drawing of the foliage, the 
painting of the accessories, displeased, and not wholly unjustly, 
by its crudity of colour and its misconception of that most 
exquisite of Shakespeare’s creations, the tricksy Ariel. Under 
Millais’s brush the elvish boy becomes an ugly green goblin and 
the “delicate poetry of the whole situation” has “ vanished into 
thin air.” This picture was painted for £100 ; when it was finished, 
the gentleman who had commissioned it, to Milla is’sintense mor- 
tification and dismay, would not hear of having such a work. Not 
long afterwards a visitor came to the studio at No. 83 (now 7) Gower 
Street. Hearing what had happened and judging for himself, he 
asked for a piece of paper “to write a note on.” He wrote a 
cheque for £150 and became the owner of “ Ferdinand.” This 
was Mr. Richard Ellison of Subbrooke Holm, who gave a noble 
collection of drawings to the South Kensington Museum. “The 
Woodman’s Daughter” is a positive reductio ad absurdum of the 
central theory of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood that what is 
common in nature is good enough for art. Millais must, one 
would think, have almost gone out of his way to find so ugly and 
uninteresting a child as his model. It is true that the poem by 
Mr. Coventry Patmore to which the picture was an illustration, 
spoke of the child as plain; but why choose such a poem for 
illustration is the obvious criticism. These, however, proved 
Millais’s last efforts in the allegorical and didactic line, though 
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not his last efforts in the domain of the ugly and absolutely 
uninteresting. It is a most curious fact about this artist that at 
times he will miss entirely the sentiment or point of a scene, will 
go blankly wrong in choice of theme, yet at other times no one 
can seize the charm of a situation with keener intuition. 

But to return to the chronological order of Millais’s development. 
There is yet another early picture by the artist in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, namely, “The Return of the Dove tothe Ark.” It seems 
that when this canvas was first exhibited all the critics passed it 
over in silence. The work is simply comic in its uncompromising 
ugliness. The young ladies in the Ark must certainly have 
resembled English workhouse girls if these two, who caress a 
dove, are to be taken as typical specimens. 

A great divergence was marked with the year 1852, when the 
artist made his first popular hit with “ The Huguenot,” the couple 
of lovers, familiar wherever the name of Millais is known, who 
meet in a secret spot to bid each other a last sad farewell on the 
eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Loving honour even 
more than his lady love, the lover refuses to let her bind round 
his arm the white scarf that would have saved him from murder, 
since it would have let him pass as a Catholic. In this picture 
there was nothing ugly or absurd, and though a little stiff and 
ungraceful the figures are full of feeling, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
peculiarities of each accessory detail, though not yet wholly 
swamped, are no longer painted and exaggerated for their own 
sakes, but exist as a means to an end. 

Whether it was the abuse with which the Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures were greeted (mingled of course with unstinted praise from 
adherents of the Pre-Raphaelite school), or whether it was that 
Millais himself recognized that his strength did not lie in realizing 
visions of the unseen, it is certain that the pictures of the following 
year showed a hesitancy and change of theme and treatment. 
When “A Huguenot” was first hung at the Royal Academy 
crowds stood before it all day long. It had clothed the old 
feelings of men in a new garment and its pathos found almost 
universal acceptance. This was the picture which brought Millais 
to the height of his reputation. Nevertheless, even “A Huguenot ” 
did not silence all challengers; thus there were critics who said 
that the man’s arm could not reach so far round the lady’s neck. 
This picture, which has not been seen in the original since its 
first exhibition, owing to an absurd clause in the will of the owner 
that it should never be taken down from the walls on which it 
hung, is as brilliant and fresh to-day as on the day it was first 
painted—a criticism that cannot be passed on much of the artist’s 
later work. This is attributable chiefly to the fact that, like all 
Millais’s earlier examples, it was painted mainly with copal as 
avehicle and a primo, or, as artists say, “at once.” Few tam- 
perings with each day’s work being admitted, each portion remains 
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as that day left it. This is a very instructive fact for painters 
who wish their works to endure. 

The Huguenot group was so successful that it led to repetitions 
of the central idea, producing “ The Black Brunswicker,” “ The 
Proscribed Royalist,” and “ Effie Deans,” all three at the Grosvenor 
Gallery; the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” in the possession of the 
late Mr. Vanderbilt, and “ The Escape of a Heretic.” In all these, 
as well as in other pictures by the artist, is embodied what he 
holds as one of his main principles, namely, to leave the drama 
unfinished, to depict his incident while the danger is imminent 
but has not yet overwhelmed its victims. Another essential 
characteristic of his art, according to his own explanation, is his 
treatment of woman as a thing to be loved. “ It is only since 
Watteau and Gainsborough,” he says, “that woman has won her 
right place in art. The Dutch had no love for women. The 
Italians were as bad. The women’s pictures of Titian, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Velasquez, are magnificent as works of 
art; but who would care to kiss such women? Watteau, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds were needed to show us how to do justice 
to woman and to reflect her sweetness.” While by no means 
prepared to endorse the artist’s dictum, which is too absolute for 
truth and betrays a certain ignorance of Italian art, yet the 
utterance is of interest as being his opinion. 

“The Huguenot” and its immediate successors showed that 
Millais had learnt to distinguish between what is passing and 
what is permanent in effect and appearance, and hence he 
naturally liberated himself from the thrall of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. There was still a touch of perverseness in his rendering 
of “ The Death of Ophelia,” where as much, if not more, attention 
is bestowed upon the weedy ditch as on the hapless maiden who 
floats along it, singing her last song. It is interesting to know 
that the face was painted from the model Miss Siddal, who after- 
wards became Mrs. D. G. Rossetti, and whose face is familiar to 
us in ber husband’s works. Another later relapse into the 
eccentric is the “Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” also exhibited. It 
recalls to us the now very rare skit made at the time, entitled 
“ A Nightmare,” and believed to be the work of Mr. F. Sandys, a 
distinguished brother artist. It generally reproduced the work 
in a ludicrous manner, and showed the painter while in the act ot 
crossing the ford on the back of a loud-braying ass, which bears 
the features of Mr. Ruskin. Seated on the front of the saddle, in 
the place of one of the woodcutter’s children, Mr. Dante G. Rossetti 
is supported by the mighty hands of the steel-clad knight. Cling- 
ng round the waist of the champion is a quaint mannikin, with a 
sheaf of painter’s brushes slung at his back instead of the sticks 
of the original figure, meant for Mr. W. Holman Hunt. The 
intention of the designer of this satire was to suggest the position 
of the old masters and the modern critics at this period. On the 
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not his last efforts in the domain of the ugly and absolutely 
uninteresting. It is a most curious fact about this artist that at 
times he will miss entirely the sentiment or point of a scene, will 
go blankly wrong in choice of theme, yet at other times no one 
can seize the charm of a situation with keener intuition. 

But to return to the chronological order of Millais’s development. 
There is yet another early picture by the artist in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, namely, “The Return of the Dove tothe Ark.” It seems 
that when this canvas was first exhibited all the critics passed it 
over in silence. The work is simply comic in its uncompromising 
ugliness. The young ladies in the Ark must certainly have 
resembled English workhouse girls if these two, who caress a 
dove, are to be taken as typical specimens. 

A great divergence was marked with the year 1852, when the 
artist made his first popular hit with “ The Huguenot,” the couple 
of lovers, familiar wherever the name cf Millais is known, who 
meet in a secret spot to bid each other a last sad farewell on the 
eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Loving honour even 
more than his lady love, the lover refuses to let her bind round 
his arm the white scarf that would have saved him from murder, 
since it would have let him pass as a Catholic. In this picture 
there was nothing ugly or absurd, and though a little stiff and 
ungraceful the figures are full of feeling, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
peculiarities of each accessory detail, though not yet wholly 
swamped, are no longer painted and exaggerated for their own 
sakes, but exist as a means to an end. 

Whether it was the abuse with which the Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures were greeted (mingled of course with unstinted praise from 
adherents of the Pre-Raphaelite school), or whether it was that 
Millais himself recognized that his strength did not lie in realizing 
visions of the unseen, it is certain that the pictures of the following 
year showed a hesitancy and change of theme and treatment. 
When “A Huguenot” was first hung at the Royal Academy 
crowds stood before it all day long. It had clothed the old 
feelings of men in a new garment and its pathos found almost 
universal acceptance. This was the picture which brought Millais 
to the height of his reputation. Nevertheless, even “A Huguenot ” 
did not silence all challengers; thus there were critics who said 
that the man’s arm could not reach so far round the lady’s neck. 
This picture, which has not been seen in the original since its 
first exhibition, owing to an absurd clause in the will of the owner 
that it should never be taken down from the walls on which it 
hung, is as brilliant and fresh to-day as on the day it was first 
painted—a criticism that cannot be passed on much of the artist’s 
later work. This is attributable chiefly to the fact that, like all 
Millais’s earlier examples, it was painted mainly with copa! as 
avehicle and a primo, or, as artists say, “at once.” Few tam- 
perings with each day’s work being admitted, each portion remains 
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as that day left it. This is a very instructive fact for painters 
who wish their works to endure. 

The Huguenot group was so successful that it led to repetitions 
of the central idea, producing “The Black Brunswicker,” “ The 
Proscribed Royalist,” and “ Effie Deans,” all three at the Grosvenor 
Gallery; the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” in the possession of the 
late Mr. Vanderbilt, and “ The Escape of a Heretic.” Inall these, 
as well as in other pictures by the artist, is embodied what he 
holds as one of his main principles, namely, to leave the drama 
unfinished, to depict his incident while the danger is imminent 
but has not yet overwhelmed its victims. Another essential 
characteristic of his art, according to his own explanation, is his 
treatment of woman as a thing to be loved. “ It is only since 
Watteau and Gainsborough,” he says, “that woman has won her 
right place in art. The Dutch had no love for women. The 
Italians were as bad. The women’s pictures of Titian, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Velasquez, are magnificent as works of 
art; but who would care to kiss such women? Watteau, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds were needed to show us how to do justice 
to woman and to reflect her sweetness.” While by no means 
prepared to endorse the artist’s dictum, which is too absolute for 
truth and betrays a certain ignorance of Italian art, yet the 
utterance is of interest as being his opinion. 

“The Huguenot” and its immediate successors showed that 
Millais had learnt to distinguish between what is passing and 
what is permanent in effect and appearance, and hence he 
naturally liberated himself from the thrall of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. There was still a touch of perverseness in his rendering 
of “ The Death of Ophelia,” where as much, if not more, attention 
is bestowed upon the weedy ditch as on the hapless maiden who 
floats along it, singing her last song. It is interesting to know 
that the face was painted from the model Miss Siddal, who after- 
wards became Mrs. D. G. Rossetti, and whose face is familiar to 
us in her husband’s works. Another later relapse into the 
eccentric is the “Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” also exhibited. It 
recalls to us the now very rare skit made at the time, entitled 
“ A Nightmare,” and believed to be the work of Mr. F. Sandys, a 
distinguished brother artist. It generally reproduced the work 
in a ludicrous manner, and showed the painter while in the act ot 
crossing the ford on the back of a loud-braying ass, which bears 
the features of Mr. Ruskin. Seated on the front of the saddle, in 
the place of one of the woodcutter’s children, Mr. Dante G. Rossetti 
is supported by the mighty hands of the steel-clad knight. Cling- 
ng round the waist of the champion is a quaint mannikin, with a 
sheaf of painter’s brushes slung at his back instead of the sticks 
of the original figure, meant for Mr. W. Holman Hunt. The 
intention of the designer of this satire was to suggest the position 
of the old masters and the modern critics at this period. On the 
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bank of the river are three distant figures of Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and Raphael. The first stands with his face averted and 
his arms folded, while Titian and Raphael kneel in front of him, 
looking towards the animal and his freight. A small scroll pro- 
ceeds from the ass’s mouth, with the legend “Orate pro nobis.” 
Instead of his sheathed sword an artist’s mahl-stick was suspended 
to the girdle of Millais, and by the side of this hung a bunch of 
peacocks’ feathers and a large paste pot, inscribed “P. R. B.” 
This print referred to the original articles of the Pre-Raphaelite 
faith, and to the championship of the author of “ Modern 
Painters.” It was after the exhibition of the “Order of Release,” 
one of the most masculine pieces of work turned out by the 
painter, that (in 1854) Millais was elected an Associate of the 
Academy, to become later, in 1863, a full Academician. With 
the exception of Lawrence, he is the youngest artist ever admitted 
into the sacred circle. It had its usual sobering effect. More 
and more Millais inclined in his subjects towards the familiar, the 
domestic, the anecdotic, and though for a while there remained a 
love for romantic themes, yet these were usually of a kind where 
the sentiment is cheap, obvious, or well-worn. Millais is far 
greater as a craftsman than as a thinker or creator. Were his 
inventive powers as considerable.as his technical skill, his mastery 
over colour, he would indeed be the greatest artist the English 
school has ever produced. 

In his picture “ Autumn Leaves,” exhibited in 1856, also at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, Millais first attempted work in which land- 
scape took a prominent place. The canvas shows four young 
girls heaping up withered leaves on a low fire. Behind them is a 
sunset sky that bathes the distant blue hills and the garden with 
its rich glow of colour. Of all this beauty the workers are uncon- 
scious, and it is this fact that lends a spiritual note to the picture, 
a note that many observers and critics of the time missed, in that 
it was modified, if not to a certain extent obscured, by the lack of 
beauty in the girls who occupy the foreground. In this work 
was well seen the advance in Millais’s style. Instead of each leaf 
being painted with painful minuteness, as would have been the 
case earlier, they are here given with great truth and force, but 
with a treatment that was general and with work that was more 
rapid. This increase of rapidity was to become Millais’s bane. 
After having got over his early love of detail his danger grew to 
be haste, until of late years his work has at times been so blotchy 
and scamped that. only seen at a distance does it make its proper 
effect, and even here careless treatment of minor parts, such as 
hands and draperies, offend the eye and make us marvel at the 
entire and subversive change from 1848 to 1884. But until about 
1864 he still oscillated between careful finish and rapid effect. 
To the former class belongs his famous “Eve of St. Agnes,” an 
illustration of Keats’ poem of the maiden who hopes to see her 
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lover in a dream on the festival of this virgin martyr. This 
picture, which laid itself open to criticism for awkwardness and 
defiance of grace in drapery, is full of beauty, truth, and skill in 
the matter of light. The effect of the moonshine falling through 
the stained glass windows that throw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast is splendid for subtlety and harmony of treatment. 
The room as painted was found at Knole House, Kent, and put to 
canvas in that historic mansion. To the series of romantic themes 
belongs also a “ Joan of Arc.” In this work Millais made clearly 
evident the mastery over mingled expression that has made him 
such a proficient in portrait painting. The Maid’s look of mingled 
pain, doubt, and ecstacy of faith is well conceived. Unfortunately 
the very excellence with which the armour is painted somewhat 
diverts attention from the head. Of other successful pictures of 
an inventive nature at the Grosvenor Gallery, must be named 
that charming work “ A Flood,” “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” “ The 
North-west Passage,” “The Princes in the Tower,” and “The 
Princess Elizabeth in Prison at St. James’.” “A Flood” shows 
a piece of country when under water, with a turbid stream rush- 
ing among trees, haystacks, and hedgerows. A sturdy baby who 
has been floated in his cradle from out his mother’s garden, where 
all else has gone to wreck, lies ensconced safely among his bed- 
clothes, plays with his own fingers, and seems none the worse for 
his perilous voyage. He unconsciously goes on his way, delighted, 
as his ark approaches a tree where the goldfinches flutter in the 
boughs which glitter with drops of rain. His fellow passenger, a 
lively black kitten, is not nearly so happy and mews piteously as 
he sits on the edge of the cradle. The warm pale olive tint of 
the wintry atmosphere, true as it is to the effect of an autumnal 
evening, supplies a great charm to this picture. “The Boyhood 
of Raleigh” is full of open air and sunlight. It narrates how an 
old adventurer of the Spanish Main fills the youthful dreams of 
little Raleigh with stories of bold adventure of El Dorado, of Aztecs, 
and of Incas. “The North-west Passage” also deals with the 
spirit of naval daring, representing an old mariner who grows 
excited over a tale of the North Pole search that a fair girl 
beside him reads aloud. The picture is especially remarkable for 
its admirable treatment of the textures and surfaces of the acces- 
sories, where the happy mean between slavish imitation and careless 
suggestiveness is absolutely found. The head of the old seaman 
was painted from Trelawney, the friend of Byron and Shelley, the 
Philhellene who continued to fight for the Greeks after the death 
of Byron. “The Princes” and “The Princess” are pendant 
works. The Princes are not depicted as in the famous picture by 
Delaroche as crouching timidly upon their bed, but as standing 
fearful and anxious at the top of a staircase in the Tower, await- 
ing the approach of a murderer or a rescuer. The incarcerated 
Princess is the luckless daughter of Charles I. who died at the 
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early age of fifteen, after more than half her life had been spent 
in captivity. There is a sweet pathos and dignity in the face and 
attitude of the young girl, who is depicted in the last stage of the 
wearing illness induced by her confinement. She is represented 
as in the act of writing to implore Parliament not to deprive her 
of her faithful servants. With regard to this picture there is an 
interesting little point. The Princess is painted seated near a 
abinet. This piece of furniture is now in the possesion of Sir 
John Millais, who bought it in ignorance that it formerly belonged 
to Theobalds, the favourite house of James I. and had probably 
been in the possession of the latter’s successor, the princess's 
father. An engraving, discovered after the relic became Sir 
John’s property, revealed its history. 

The years 1863 and 1870 mark two periods in Millais’s art and 
choice of themes. The former date saw the first of that series of 
child pictures which places the painter on a level with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as a depictor of all that is sweetest and loveliest in 
humanity. “ My First Sermon” was the forerunner of what was 
to become a long series of popular successes, in which the slightest 
incident in child-life is taken advantage of to make a picture, a 
form of art unfortunately dealt with to excess by the artist, and 
which has become the progenitor of a whole class of such nursery 
pictures from the brushes of our younger painters. Pretty enough 
in themselves, they grow nauseous by repetition, owing to their 
inherent slightness and triteness of theme. But when “ My First 
Sermon” was exhibited the idea was new, and very attractive was 
the little maiden who sits demurely quiet in the family pew, gaz- 
ing with awe and wonder at the man who is holding forth in the 
pulpit. This is at the Grosvenor,and so is “ My Second Sermon,” 
its sequel, painted in consequence of the great popularity of that 
work, and exhibited in the year following. The same child, wear- 
ing the same red cloak, grey hat, red stockings and warm muff 
as before, sits in the old pew. The bright, self-possessed little 
maiden has fallen asleep with perfect innocence and goodwill ; 
thus the effect of the preacher’s discourse is perfectly expressed. 
In the gallery, too, is that other delicious and unaffected picture of 
child-life, “The Minuet,” a little girl treading the stately measure 
with conscientious painstaking. It is easy to see from the painter's 
treatment of these fancy children, and also from his child portraits, 
that he is in tender sy mpathy with all that is lovely in childhood. 
As for “Caller Herrin’”—the fisherman’s young daughter, resting 
on her homeward way, seated on a wooded bank near the shore 
and looking out to the sea, with her basket by her side containing 
a mass of bright silver herrings intended for the keynote of the 
colouring of the picture, which comprises the grey sky, and the 
girl’s silvery bluish garments—that picture will be remembered and 
loved by art connoisseurs so long as it retains the colour on its 
canvas. It is quite possible that Millais may, in the future, share 
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with Sir Joshua Reynolds the fame of the painter of English 
childhood. 

As Millais advanced in years he discerned more and more 
clearly that his strength lay in contact with realities. It is this 
that makes his portraits so excellent. They are heathy, vigorous 
and direct presentments, showing that close and keen observation 
which is his characteristic. Some of them will remain as historical 
documents to illustrate nineteenth century English history. First 
and foremost to that category belong two portraits of Mr. Glad- 
stone, both at the Grosvenor Gallery, painted at different periods 
of his life. In the first, Gladstone is represented as standing, 
dressed in plain black, his face thoughtful and dreamy; it is 
carried out in that peculiarly quiet and unaffected style which 
Millais always adopts when he has for his subject a man of strong 
individual character. In the second, Gladstone is seated, clad in 
the bright scarlet Doctor of Laws robes of the Oxford University. 
Here his face is militant and watchful. Millais has caught the 
curious mode in which the Premier lifts up his eye when he 
addresses a person. “An eye like Mars, to threaten and com- 
mand,” when it so pleases its owner. Under that fierce look 
mankind would have to cower, did not the mouth betray sensitive- 
ness and weakness of determination. All Gladstone’s faults and 
all his great qualities are summed up in masterly mode in this 
portrait. The painting of the scarlet and pink robes, as 
ugly as they are voyant, is a technical masterpiece. Vigorous, 
too, is the Sir Henry Thompson and the Sir James Paget; 
characteristic the Ruskin and the Thomas Carlyle. In his pre- 
sentment of John Bright, Millais has idealized all that is sturdy 
and bold in the great Radical’s leonine head, while in his portrait 
of Disraeli, he has made clearly evident, without exaggeration, the 
courageous, self-concentrated character of the statesman. In Lord 
Salisbury, we see intellectual power and resolution of character 
well written on his face. In his portraits of women, Millais is ur- 
equal; they are often as remarkable for life and spirit as those of 
his male models, as, witness the Mrs. Jopling; but at times 
they are apt to be overdressed, and the human element is 
swamped by the finery. Still, even this may be a true pre- 
sentment did we know the original, but it spoils the pictures 
as works of true art. 

It was in 1871 Millais exhibited his first landscape, pure and 
simple. This, the “Chill October,” remains his best effort in 
that branch, a department of art in which he was to prove as direct 
and honest as in his portraits. His landscapes are transcripts of 
the outer world, recorded by an eye that sees with truth and 
strenuous purpose, whose sentiment is only that which is reallv 
present and which the spectator puts in from his own mind, which 
is not given to him ready made by the painter. They are not 
idealizations but realizations. Not numerous, inspired by stern 
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Scotch scenery, they are all admirable. Of the “Cuckoo” an ex- 
cellent story is told. Itseems that when the picture was exhibited 
in Birmingham, the gallery was opened in the evening to the 
labouring class. A group of pitmen gathered rouad the landscape 
and one of them commended the work highly to his mates. “ Them 
flowers,” he said, “ are just alive, and that pool of water is natural 
and so is the tree ; but——” here he paused and looked round at 
his friends, and then again at the picture, “ but, where on earth is 
the cuckoo?” 

In “Chill October ” Millais has shown himself possessed of 
more poetical feeling than he usually exhibits, It exquisitely 
realizes Mr. Allingham’s word-picture : 


“ What saith the river to the rushes grey, 
Rushes sadly bending, 
River slowly wending ? 
It is near the closing of the day. 
Near the night—life and light 
For ever, ever fled away.” 


The picture is more or less familiar to the public, thanks to an 
excellent etching ; but less familiar and equally poetic in feeling is 
the canvas named after the lines by Tennyson, in his “Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” “That Tower of Strength 


which stood Foursquare to all the Winds that blew.” It is a land- 
scape representing Urquhart Castle, a fortress high on a promontory 
of Loch Ness, under an effect of straining wind and drifting rain, 
and in front of a world of vapours which race between us and the 
mountain sides, and break like water ona shore. The silvery, 
ashy reflections of the clouds on the troubled waters of the lake 
are broken by gleams of light. The sentiment of the picture is 
distinct in the shattered but still stalwart tower, the battlements 
strongly marked against the grey sky, which is filled with yellow 
light, while the walls have but a pale reflection on them, which 
makes them sterner than ever. The wind, which is not strong 
enough to raise the surface of the lake in waves, catches enough 
of the water to make wavelets and ripples, which chafe and fret 
rather than fall rhythmically, thus intensifying the pathos of the 
scene. 

Altogether, this collection of Millais’s pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gallery is by no means the least interesting and valuable of the 
various shows illustrating the rise and growth of modern art, got 
together under the liberal egis of Sir Coutts Lindsay and his able 
aide-de-camp, Mr. Comyns Carr. Warm thanks are due to both 
these gentlemen for the treat afforded to the public, as also to 
the owners of the different pictures who have so generously lent 
them for exhibition. 
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THE MOUSE’S RANSOM. 


‘ 

ALIH was an Arab boy, who frequented the harbour of Suez, or 
Suais, and earned a precarious living by renting that much 
enduring beast, an Egyptian donkey, from his owner; having 
liberty, for the consideration of about twopence per diem, to 
exercise the devoted animal’s legs and back to his (Sdlih’s) heart’s 
content, so long as those indispensable portions of the animal 
should not be seriously damaged. Though the first part of the 
contract was not always carried out with scrupulous exactitude, 
the latter certainly was; and on days when a Peninsular and 
Oriental Co.’s steamer, with a good cargo of passengers, was delayed 
an hour or two longer than usual, owing to obstructions in the 
canal, the donkey in question was persuaded, by screams, curses 
and thwacks, to proceed from the quay to the hotel and back, 
with the rapidity of a flash of lightning, an almost incalculable 
number of times. As these, the principal objects of interest in 
Suez, are about four miles apart, it will be perceived that the 
unwillingly industrious animal earned his provender (such as it 
was) tolerably well. In accordance with the usual custom of the 
genus donkey-boy, the ass was dignified with the name of a 
European celebrity, and answered to the title of “ General Booth.” 
On lucky days, Salih managed to extract considerable sums from 
confiding passengers fresh from England, whom he persuaded to 
take an airing on General Booth. The General was naturally 
vivacious, and possessed of a good stride, a most valuable quality 
in the frequent donkey-races which passengers, tired of many days 
on a ship’s deck, were wont to indulge in on landing. Besides, 
he was not particularly wicked, as is often the case with these 
much-provoked beasts ; he was never known to drop suddenly, as 
though shot dead, just when at his highest speed, or to turn a 
summerset in the middle of a crowded street -—accomplishments 
possessed by but too many of his brethren. “Oh, no,” as Sélih 
was wont to assure passengers in broken English, “General 

Booth always pious.” 

Now Sadlih lived in a little hut, in one of the back streets of 
Suez, in company with his mother and two or three small brothers 
and sisters. His father was dead, and the widow had little to live 
on but the earnings ofher son. She herself was almost completely 
blind from that ophthalmia which is one of the plagues of Egypt, 
and could do little but plait rush-mats and small baskets. She 
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had never been able to afford to send Sdlih to school; so that 
young gentleman remained in ignorance, not however blissful. 
He possessed the natural quickness of the Arab, and secretly 
regretted his inability to read, write, and use those strange marks 
by which the clerks at the quay found out all about the numbers 
and quantities of articles. He had also a hankering to be 
“ muaddab,” i.e., knowing in poetry and rhetoric, disputations 
regarding which he often overheard in the Sik, or market-place of 
Suez, when loitering there in the cool of the evening after sun- 
set, the time when Arabs sit out in the street and discourse of 
things in general. As time went on his yearning after knowledge 
increased, and he, one day when unusually flush of cash, bought an 
old Kurén, at the mysterious characters of which he would gaze 
with admiration and astonishment for hours together, whenever 
the moon was bright enough. He was too poor to indulge in oil 
for reading purposes. If he could but afford a few lessons in 
reading! Alas! there was no one among his own class who knew 
more than himself, and how could he find the time and the money 
for school? He would sometimes, when driving his donkey to 
and fro, loiter for a minute or two at the corner of the street 
where there was a school. Inside squatted the little scholars on 
the floor, each with his book, his reed-pen, and his small bottle of 
thick ink. The master sat cross-legged at the top of the room, 
with (as it seemed to Salih) a mighty array of books around him. 
Texts from the Kurin ornamented the walls, texts written in every 
variety of Arabic caligraphy, that most artistic effort of scribes. 
Salih’s eyes lingered longingly on those wonderful and sacred 
curves, on which local religious art had expended all its powers. 
Could he but learn to write like that! And then to listen to the 
boys reading each his appointed task, in such an easy fluent 
manner, as though the book were inside him, not outside ; a 
familiar part of himself, not a something foreign and mysterious ! 
And the noble sound, too, of the ancient and holy words, so 
different to his Arabic! Then he would stir up his donkey, and 
go on his way sighing. 

When the great steamers landed their many passengers, and these 
lounged about the streets or by the canal, many of them, he saw, 
carried books in their pockets, and took them out to read for 
amusement when they had nothing else to do. A gentleman in 
spectacles was one day thrown from General Booth’s back, owing to 
the snapping of the girths when that quadruped was just entering 
the courtyard of the hotel at full speed. Out of the pockets of 
the rider flew two books and a newspaper ; and the books had green 
and red bindings, and pretty paintings on their outsides, while 
the newspaper was full of pictures of men and women, and towns 
and ships. Wonderful to think that such beautiful things were 
made among the Ingliz, only to amuse them! Yes, it must be 
the knowledge they possessed that made them rich and powerful ; 
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so powerful that he had heard it said that great Sultans were 
among their servants! Ah! knowledge wasa fine thing! but how 
to get it? It lived in books locked up securely from all who 
had not the key, the art of. reading with understanding. 

Now, one evening, when the moon was high and bright, Salih 
sat in his mother’s hut with the Kurdén in his hand, looking 
wistfully at the long lines of well-ordered letters grouped into 
larger or smaller bands of words in the great army of each page, 
just like the soldiers who sometimes exercised on the sands out- 
side the town. His mother and the other children were asleep, and 
he was in sole possession of the little outer room. He had been 
meditating sadly on the apparent impossibility of obtaining an 
education, and had fallen into a kind of doze, when his attention 
was aroused by the proceedings of two mice which were perambu- 
lating the floor inspecting every square inch in search of some 
minute particle of edible matter, no very easy thing to discover 
in that poverty-stricken abode. There was a kind of impudence 
about these mice, which he had never observed in others of 
their species, and which fascinated him in spite of the mournful 
thoughts which held possession of his mind. They marched 
round him (for he remained motionless) and sniffed at the hem 
of his dirty garment, as though desirous of making his acquain- 
tance. It happened that close by his side lay a small brass basin 
commonly used for some domestic purpose. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, he overturned this basin so quickly and cleverly, that one 
of the mice was caught beneath it, imprisoned in the brazen trap. 
The other fled, but soon returned and commenced making vigorous 
assaults upon the strange dome which had descended so rapidly 
on its comrade. Finding this in vain, it retreated to its hole. 

It came forth again after an absence of a few moments, holding 
something in its mouth, the something was heavy for the mouse 
appeared to support it with difficulty; it was round too, and 
glittered slightly when the moonbeams fell upon it. Up to the side 
of the basin, remote from Sdlih, advanced the mouse with its 
burden, which it deposited on the floor, and then retreated a 
short distance. Halting a yard or two off, it sat up and looked 
intently at the boy. 

Salih reached out his hand and picked up the object which 
the mouse had brought. It was—yes—there could be no doubt, 
it was—a piece of gold, an ancient coin, a dindr of the old Sultans 
of Egypt who had reigned before the Turks were heard of. The 
mouse intended it as a ransom for its imprisoned friend. 

There is a belief very prevalent among Orientals, that any 
extraordinary boldness on the part of mice is a sure sign of their 
possessing a treasure of some sort. Capital is supposed to confer 
upon them the same independence of demeanour which it does 
upon human beings. These mice had displayed extraordinary im- 
pudence in their approach of him, therefore Salih was sure there 
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must be more money in their hoard than the single dinar which 
had been produced. He therefore replaced the coin where the 
mouse had laid it, and shook his head, in order to convey to the 
expectant animal that more must be forthcoming before a release 
could be granted to the captive. 

After waiting a little, the mouse retired with a disappointed air, 
but reappeared quickly with another din4r, similar to the first, in 
its mouth. This it deposited on the floor by the other, and sat up 
in a suppliant attitude, as though asking for pity and considera- 
tion. The boy’s cupidity and hope now began to rise together, 
and he had no thought of liberating his very profitable prisoner 
until perfectly sure that he had exacted the uttermost farthing 
which the pair could command. So he continued to maintain a 
stern and unyielding countenance, on which the petitioner could 
perceive no sign of compassion. 

A third journey to the hole now took place, and a third coin was 
produced. The same dumb show was presented, and the piece 
proceeded as before between the two actors. Sometimes the mouse 
would sit for a longer space than at others, in the hope, apparently, 
that the extortionate youth would either pity, or become wearied 
with long waiting; but finding these expectations disappointed, 
it would again return to the treasure-house for another dinar. 
Salih, when telling the story afterwards, asserted that its visage 
lengthened perceptibly with each journey it took. The floor was 
soon strewed with gold pieces, the original glittering hue of which 
had been dimmed by long neglect, and the deposits of centuries 
of mould ; here and there though, brilliant flashes came from those 
parts of them which had been clawed by the mice when they 
turned over, and doubtless counted, their hoard. 

When twenty-five separate journeys had been made to the 
treasury, and twenty-five dinars exhibited to the delighted gaze 
of Saélih, the mouse departed and reappeared with—no coin, but 
an old leather bag or purse. Bringing this to a part of the floor 
where the moonbeams shone brightest, it carefully turned the 
receptacle inside out. There was nothing within. The bag was 
evidently the original house of the dindrs strewed around, and it 
was also clear that no more were forthcoming ; the poor mouse 
was bankrupt ; and with a touching air of resignation, it seated 
itself by the empty purse, and looked beseechingly at the master 
of the situation. 

That young gentleman saw that the bottom of the poor 
creature’s pocket, so to speak, was reached. It had given its all 
for its companion’s freedom. The sex of the animal was not dis- 
tinguishable ; it might be a bridegroom, imploring for the release 
of his captive bride—it might be a wife, begging for her husband’s 
liberty. In any case, it had deserved well of Sélih; and fully 
sensible of this fact, he raised the brazen basin, and set free the 
palpitating little prisoner, which fled immediately, with the utmost 
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precipitancy, rattling the coins in its flight to join its partner. 
Both lost no time in disappearing into the hole. 

When all was quiet again, the boy sat as one entranced. Could 
the scene he had witnessed and taken part in be a reality? Was 
it not rather one of those deluding dreams which, he had heard, 
often came to torment the longing and mock the desirous? But 
there lay the gold on the floor. Yes, but perhaps he was still 
dreaming. He pinched himself once or twice to make sure that 
this was not the case. No, he was wide-awake, there could be no 
doubt about that; so he got up and clutched the dindirs with a 
feverish hand. He had never seen so many gold pieces together 
before ; and indeed had seldom seen any at all. Many times did 
he pick up each and turn it over, with its mysterious legend and 
royal cypher ; and when he was at last convinced that he was 
Lona-fide master of twenty-five good, solid, heavy dinars, he could 
keep his own counsel no longer, and called to his mother. 

The rest of that night and most of the succeeding day was 
spent in considering what should be done with this miraculously- 
obtained windfall. At last it was settled that half of it should be 
spent in improving the external appearance and the internal com- 
forts of their abode; and the other half should be devoted to the 
commencement of Sdlih’s long longed-for education. Two days 
afterwards he took his place among the lowest class of that school 


into which his admiring eyes had so often glanced. 

Time has passed since then, and Sélih is a man. He is well 
taught in all the wisdom which the modern Egyptians possess, and 
may, perhaps, be a Pasha some day. And if you can find him in 
the bazaar of Suez, he will perhaps give you in his own words this 
story of the Mouse’s Ransom. 














WHAT IS DACOITY ? 


HERE are certain words which goin couples so currently that 
the average reader, speaker, or listener seldom thinks of chal- 
lenging them for the purpose of distinction. Such pairs of words 
are to be found in the odour of sanctity, as religion and piety; 
in the gracious category of the belles lettres, as fancy and imagi- 
nation, wit and humour ; in the sphere of profanity, as cursing and 
swearing ; and in the lowest abyss of dishonour and cruelty, as 
Thuggee and Dacoity. 

The origin of Thuggee is lost in fable and obscurity. The 
Thugs themselves refer it to the remotest antiquity, and whether 
Hindu or Mohammedan, claim to descend from seven Moham- 
medan clans, which are admitted to be the most ancient and 
original stock on which all the others have been engrafted, and 
the principal of which has given its own name as the generic 
designation at once of the system and the persons who follow it. 
Colonel Sleeman conjectures that Thuggee owed its existence to 
the vagrant tribes of Mohammedans who continued to plunder the 
country long after the invasion of India by the Moghuls and Tar- 
tars; and probability thus attaches to the suspicion that the 
Mohammedans were indeed the first to give a sort of political 
system to the Thugs; and the seven clans of Ismailis, whose 
occupation was murder as dreadful as that of the Thugs, nay, 
when persecuted in the last days of their political existence, have 
joined themselves to the Hindu Phansigars, and adopting their 
ritual, have given rise to what it is a comfort to regard as a system 
as obsolete at the present day as it always was accursed. 

The Hindus claim for Thuggee a divine origin in their goddess 
Bhawani, who, under her name and character of Kali, was the 
deity worshipped by the Thugs in their professional capacity, 
whatever might be otherwise their race, caste, sect or religion. 
Kali is the consort of Siva in his destroying character of Time, 
and as such she is painted of a black or dark-blue complexion ; 
her relation to Dacoity is so intimate that it is not out of place to 
devote a few words to her representations in Hindu art. 

In pictures she is shown as the personification of eternity, 
trampling on the body of Siva, or Time, as if to arrogate for her 
the attributes of the destroyer, the final, remorseless, insatiable, 
universal annihilator. In one hand she holds the exterminating 
sword, in another, a human head. A third points downwards, in- 
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dicating, according to some explanations, the destruction which 
surrounds her, and the other is raised upwards in allusion to the 
figure of regeneration of nature by a new creation. Whatever her 
gestures may import, the image of this goddess is truly horrid, as 
are the devotional rites performed in her honour. Her wild, dis- 
hevelled hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of human heads, 
the wildness of her countenance, the tongue protruding from her 
distended mouth, and her position on the body of Siva, altogether 
convey in blended colours so powerful a personification of the dark 
character she is intended to portray that, whatever may be thought 
of their taste, it is impossible to deny to the Hindus full credit 
for the possession of the most extraordinary and fertile powers of 
imagination. 

The worshippers were as sanguinary as their divinity ; and the 
Thugs moved about all parts of India in gangs of from ten to two 
or three hundred men, sacrificing to their tutelary goddess every 
victim they could seize, and sharing the plunder among them- 
selves. Still they shed no blood, except when forced by circum- 
stances. Murder being their religion, the performance of it 
required secrecy ; and the instrument of death was a rope or a 
handkerchief, which could excite no suspicion. They were 
stranglers, receiving their designation of Thug from a Hindustani 
word signifying to deceive; and in the Deccan they were called 
Phansigars, or noosers. 

The country in which the Thugs and the Dacoits exercised 
their vocation was, until late years, admirably adapted for its pro- 
secution. Whilst still the vast continent of India was portioned 
out into territories, the possessions of many princes and chieftains, 
each with supreme and irresponsible power within his own domin- 
ions, having most lax and inefficient governments, and at enmity 
with or jealous of all his neighbours, it may be conceived that no 
security could exist for the traveller upon the principal roads 
throughout the vast peninsula. No general league was ever 
entered into for his security; no extradition treaties were either 
extant or projected; nor could any government, however vigorous, 
or system of police, however vigilant it might be in one state, 
possibly extend to all. 

Various native rulers had instituted proceedings against the 
Thugs in different times and places; and their execution had 
occasionally taken place in large numbers. Mysore seems to have 
been a favourite residence with them; and it was here that the 
British Government first encountered them soon after 1799. But 
it was on the discovery of thirty dead bodies in different wells of 
the Doab, a fertile tract of country in the North-Western Provinces, 
that Thuggee was brought more prominently to the knowledge ot 
the Calcutta Council, in 1810, when measures were taken for its 
extermination. About the year 1830 it became known that 
Thuggee was in active practice all over India; and a particular 
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service was formed for the distinct purpose ofits suppression. This 
suppression was effected by the officers of the department, who 
traced out the members of the gangs by inducing prisoners to 
become informers. Reformatories were established to reclaim 
both the children and the adults of this degraded persuasion ; 
and by the year 1860 the gangs had become almost entirely 
destroyed. 

When once the existence of such wretches was ascertained, it 
was of course impossible that an enlightened government should 
tolerate them for a moment. They and their system must perish 
together. The very enormity of their crime brought about its 
extinction. Monsters and potents of iniquity tend to efface them- 
selves—the world cannot bear them. The rankest offences must 
be diluted and distributed if they are to be perpetuated. 
The survival of crime is the survival of the least unfit. Petty 
larceny may abound where high treason has been obliterated ; and 
society proclaims that, whilst the smaller crimes are to be punished 
with a view to amendment, murder is to be eradicated by the 
eradication of its perpetrators. Dacoity was found to be capable 
of continuance under conditions which to Thuggee would be fatal, 

What, then, is Dacoity ? 

First, as to the word, which is an Anglo-Hindi legal term for a 
system of robbery by gangs of natives of the country who make it 
a profession, as the Thugs made assassination a religion. It is 
derived from the Hindustani word daka, the verb being daka 
parna, to plunder. In India Thugs and Dacoits who had been 
tried and convicted as having belonged to a band of Thug 
murderers or Dacoits, but who, having made a full confession of 
their crimes—in some individual cases amounting to the murders 
of as many as eighty persons—and having denounced their 
associates, received a conditional pardon. Originally, in the 
criminal code of India, Dacoity was applied to the armed bands 
who plundered; but the term, as well as that of Thuggee, came 
afterwards to be applied to several well-defined classes, which, in 
times of scarcity, were recruited and reinforced indefinitely by 
contingents of the unemployed. 

Amongst the predatory races were the Budak of the Nepaul 
Terai, and the Dasadh of Behar, who were accustomed to make 
frequent marauding excursions into Lower Bengal, the Bind of 
Ghazipur, the Nath, the Ahir, Boria, Kurmi, Gujar, and a host of 
low castes. In the Punjaub, Dacoity generally assumed the form 
of cattle-lifting. The Meena were active and energetic, and were 
concerned in most of the Dacoities of Northern India. And in the 
South-west, the Santal, with his club, long bamboo spear, and 
terrible battle-axe, often swept down on the plains of Birbhum, 
Hazaribagh, and adjacent districts; and the flaine of their torches 
or the light of the burning huts gave the first warning of the mis- 
chief and the havoc of their raids. 
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The leaders of a Dacoity band in central India carried with 
them an axe with a highly-tempered edge, sacred to Bhawani, or 
Kali, of whom mention has already been made as the tutelary 
goddess of the Thugs, who worshipped the pickaxe, it may be 
recorded by way of analogy, with which they interred the bodies 
of their victims. 

The history of Birbhum, which is a British district in the 
lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, and is at present rather more 
limited in area than in former times, may be cited as offering a 
pertinent illustration of the operations of Dacoity when in full 
vigour or unchecked activity. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the zamindari of 
Birbhum was formally conferred by Iafar Khan on one Asadulla 
Pathan, whose family had settled in the country a century 
earlier, after the fall of the Pathan dynasty of Bengal kings. 
The estate remained in the family until the British obtained, in 
1765, the financial administration of Bengal. It was not till 
1787, however, that the Company assumed the direct government 
of Birbhum. Before that year the local authority was suffered 
to remain in the hands of the Rajah. Meanwhile bands of 
marauders from the western highlands, after making frequent 
predatory incursions, had established themselves in the district. 
The Rajah could do nothing against these invaders, who formed 
large permanent camps in strong positions, intercepted the 
revenues on the way to the treasury, brought the commercial 
operations of the Company to a standstill, and caused many of the 
factories to be abandoned. It became absolutely necessary for 
the English Government to interfere, and the first step in that 
direction was taken in 1787, when the two border principalities of 
Birbhum and Bankura were united into one district, a considera- 
ble armed force being maintained to repress the bands of plun- 
derers on the western frontier. On one occasion, in 1788, the 
collector had to call out the troops against a band of marauders 
five hundred strong, who had made a descent on a market town 
within two hours’ ride of the English station, and murdered or 
frightened away the inhabitants of between thirty and forty 
villages. In the beginning of the following year the inroads 
assumed even more serious proportions, the plunderers going 
about sacking villages, “in parties of three or four hundred men, 
well found in arms.” The population was panic-stricken, the large 
villages and trading depots were abandoned, and the collector was 
compelled hastily to recall the outposts stationed at the frontier 
passes, to levy a militia supplementing the regular troops, 
and to obtain reinforcements of soldiery from the neighbour- 
ing districts. The marauders could not hold out against the 
powers thus brought to oppose them, and were driven back 
into the mountains. Order was soon established, and the 
country recovered with amazing rapidity from the disastrous 
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effects of the ravages to which it had been exposed. The 
neglected fields were cultivated once more; the inhabitants 
returned to the deserted villages; and the people, reassured by 
the success of the measures taken by the Government, erly 
joined them against the marauders. In the beginning of the 
present century the district was reported to be remarkably free 
from robbery ; and so completely have the troublous times through 
which it passed faded from local memory that, a few years ago, 
the district was described in a public document as still enjoying 
“its old immunity from crime.” The district is now as peaceful 
as any in Bengal, and the administrative statistics furnish an 
eloquent commentary on the results of British rule in Birbhum 
—a happy omen for the future of our newly-acquired and as yet 
Dacoit-harassed Burmese possessions ! 

On the 18th of April, 1837, the office of Commissioners for the 
Suppression of Dacoity was created by Sir Charles Metcalfe, at 
that time Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces ; 
and Mr. Hugh Fraser, of the Bengal Civil Service, an active and 
energetic officer, was appointed to conduct the duties. The 
instructions for his guidance, as conveyed in the Secretary’s letter 
of the 22nd of the month just mentioned, defined the object of 
his appointment to be the suppression of the crime of Dacoity, or 
gang robbery perpetrated by violence, most frequently by night, 
and often attended with bloodshed. These outrages were under- 
stood to be generally committed by organized bands of depreda- 
tors, who resided at a distance from the scene of their atrocities, 
but were enabled, by the extensive means of information they 
possessed, to ascertain where plunder could be most easily found. 
The suddenness of their attack enabled them to overpower resist- 
ance at the time, while their immediate dispersion after success 
effectually baffled all pursuit. The extent of the country over 
which their depredations ranged, and the rapidity of their move- 
ments, offered various impediments to any successful exertions on 
the part of the local magistrates to prevent their attacks, or to 
bring the offenders to punishment after the perpetration of their 
crimes. The Commissioner was, therefore, invested with sufficient 
powers to enable him, by a well-directed system of research, to 
seek out these criminals in their usual haunts; to lay open their 
whole proceedings and economy; to track their steps, whenever 
they might set out on their expeditions; and to prevent, if possi- 
ble, their success, or at any rate to pursue them afterwards wither- 
soever they might flee, and effectually to punish and suppress 
them. 

At that time little or nothing was known to Government or any 
of its officers of the character or economy of this class of 
offenders. Dacoities were every day committed, but whence the 
perpetrators came and whither they fled with their booty, remained 
unknown. “Everybody talked of Buduk Dacoits,” says Colonel 
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Sleeman, “and their daring robberies ; but no one knew who or 
what they were, whence they came, or how their system was 
or »” 

Generally speaking, the perpetrators of the Dacoities were not 
inhabitants of any part of the British territories, but organized 
banditti from foreign states. “They make descents at night,” 
writes Mr. R. M. Bird, magistrate at Goruckpur, 11th April, 
1822, “in parties of from fifty to a hundred, armed with spears 
—their first step is to stab every man, woman, and child 
within their reach. The suddenness of their attack precludes 
every hope of successful resistance. The affair is over in half an 
hour, when they disperse and return; and the cover of the 
jungles, the darkness of the night, and the vicinity of the foreign 
territory entirely preclude pursuit.” 

It would be too much in the nature of a blue-book performance 
if we made any attempt to follow the various agencies called into 
play for the suppression of Dacoity. Some of its personal and 
tribal particulars are more interesting. 

Dacoity was a profession handed down from father to son 
through generations, and its members, like the votaries of 
Thuggee, had a slang language for their own private purposes, 
and especially adapted to the exercise of their vocation. They 
had, in fact, several slang languages; that in use amongst one 
tribe of Dacoits being studiously kept secret from the members of 
another. They followed various handicrafts, and masqueraded as 
fakirs and otherwise in order to conceal their real calling. The 
first initiation into Dacoity was not attended with any religious 
ceremonies, but when the youthful candidates had attained their 
full strength, and appeared sufficiently intelligent to be trusted 
in such matters, they were taken out on an expedition, and no 
difference was afterwards made between them and other members 
of the gang. “While out employed on these expeditions,” to 
quote a narrative of Malchund, an hereditary Dacoit, made before 
Captain D. A. Malcolm, September, 1847, “we remain in our 
camps, which we shift occasionally, and pretend to gain a liveli- 
hood by buying and selling tattoos, asses, and mules. Our women 
used formerly to obtain money by dancing and singing, but since we 
emigrated to the Deccan they have discontinued this practice. 
The zemindars and country people are, however, perfectly well 
acquainted with the fact that we gain our livelihood by robbery, 
and we are, in consequence, obliged from time to time to make 
them presents of money to induce them not to molest us.” 

This accusation of the rulers and the gentry of the land, made 
by a veteran Dacoit, is singularly borne out by a still more 
egregious and abominable charge formulated by Captain Meadows 
Taylor, in the “ Introduction” to his “ Confessions of a Thug.” “ It 
has been ascertained by recent investigation,” he says, “that in 
every part of India many of the hereditary landowners and the 
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chief officers of villages have had private connection with Thugs 
for generations, affording them facilities for murder by allowing 
their atrocious acts to pass with impunity, and sheltering the 
offenders when in danger; whilst in return for those services they 
received portions of their gains, or laid a tax upon their houses, 
which the Thugs cheerfully paid. To almost every village (and 
at towns they are in a greater proportion) several hermits, fakirs, 
and religious mendicants have attached themselves. The huts 
and houses of these people, which are outside the walls, and 
always surrounded by a grove or a garden, have afforded the Thugs 
places of rendezvous or concealment, while the fakirs, under their 
sanctimonious garb, have enticed travellers to their gardens by the 
apparently disinterested offers of shade and good water. The 
facilities I have enumerated, and hundreds of others which would 
be almost unintelligible by description, but which are intimately 
connected with and grow out of the habits of the people, have 
caused Thuggee to be everywhere spread and practised throughout 
India.” Happily this was written in 1839, and has long been 
obsolete. 

Although the Dacoits did not worship any particular deity in 
connection with their profession, they found that success attended 
them whenever they had regard to propitious omens, whilst mis- 
fortune was sure to befall them whenever they went in opposition 
to omens of a contrary nature. Before an expedition left the 
camp it was a propitious omen if on starting (1) a jay flew from 
right to left of the road; (2) ifa jackal crossed the road it was an 
omen that the gang would obtain a large booty in silver; (3) if 
a ghorpur or guana was seen in any direction; (4) if a donkey 
was heard to bray about twilight in the village in which the shop 
or house to be attacked was situated; and (5) if the gang, when 
on their way through the village to the scene of plunder, met a 
corpse about to be carried out for burial or for cremation. On the 
other hand it was a bad omen(1)if on the point ofleaving the camp, 
any one should sneeze, in which case the expedition was put off till 
the following day ; (2) if on the day on which they were to start, a 
piece of bread should break or fall into fragments in the hands of 
the women engaged in making it ; (3) if one of the women should 
break her bangle or a waterpot, or if the clothes of any of the 
men should be set on fire by a piece of lighted charcoal dropping 
from the hookah. The unpropitious omens after the expedition 
had left the camp were (1) if a snake crossed the road ; (2) if the 
gang met an oilman with a pitcher of oil in his hand; (3) if they 
met a carpenter; (4) if they were met by any one carrying a new 
earthern pot; (5) if they were met by a Brahminese woman with 
her head shaven; (6) or by two cows or bullocks tied or yoked 
together by their necks ; (7) if a fox or a wolf crossed the path, or 
a corpse, or any one digging a grave was encountered; (8) if in 
their approach to any village on their route, the gang found a 
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corpse being burned; when no success could attend the expedition 
unless one of the party went with a long stick and thrust it three 
times into the face of the corpse; and (9) if when purchasing oil, 
and paying the seller for the same, any one was heard to sneeze. 
This was one of the very worst omens that could be encountered. 





THE CHARM. 


Waar had she lost ? this dainty, dark-eyed girl 
On whom the firelight fell so lovingly, 

Kissing each waving ripple and each curl 

Of her bowed head. What treasure had she lost ? 
A scrap of wedding cake that, duly past 

Through the charmed circle of the marriage ring, 
Brings to the dreamer’s longing eyes at last 

The face of him, her future lord and king. 


I think if you had asked what faith she laid 

On this same charm, she would have answered, “ Nay, 
It is all nonsense.” None the less the maid 

Seemed very loath to lose her dreams that night. 
And there came one to aid her in the quest, 

A fair-haired man with laughter-loving eyes. 

And then, perhaps because she needed rest, 

Just for a space, her head lay on his breast. 


Was the search fruitless ? No, she must have found 
Something to flush her face with this new joy. 

Ah, can this be the happy hunting ground 

That gemmed her finger with the ring she wears ? 
What useless queries! Only this I know: 

When sleep at last had closed her happy eyes 

And led its strange, weird pageant to and fro, 

She saw his face in dreamland’s paradise. 








AMATEUR MEDICAL TREATMENT IN ITALY. 


NOW, pig that you are, you have made me enrage myself, and 

stirred up bad blood, and my heart beats, and the blood has 
gone to my head, and I shall have to take oil to-morrow, two 
ounces of it, andall because of you; and I wanted to go to Lucea 
to-morrow to see my sister’s son, and now must purge myself, and 
all because of you and your ill education, pig! ” 

Thus old Signor Giargio, an extensive householder at the town 
of Viareggio, to Lucio, the cook, who has outwitted him in the 
affair of a certain damaged dinner-set, which for years has been 
a handsome source of revenue. How many times that dinner-set 
has overpaid itself! How many departing families have, at the 
last moment, paid for nicks and cracks and chipping which had 
in fact been made half a century before! And now this scamp of 
2 Lucio has put an end to all that by first inducing his mistress to 
pay for a whole dinner set, and then smashing this one into the 
-mallest possible atoms, and tossing them into the middle of the 
road, laughing all the while in a heartless and aggravating 
manner. No wonder old Giargio—an obese, bilious, and choleric 
man—has been roused almost to frenzy. The thick veins in his 
neck swell, his eyes are bloodshot, he pants with rage, and is 
altogether not a pleasant object to behold. In fact, he has been 
fearfully enraged, and, in consequence, he must take castor oil— 
that is the foundation of amateur medical treatment in Italy. If 
anybody is angry, very angry—a dose of castor oil; if violently 
shocked and startled—a dose of castor oil; if in deep grief—a 
dose of castor oil—and this because any sudden, intense, and dis- 
pleasing emotion “makes bad blood.” The oil is not given im- 
mediately, but very soon, in six or seven hours, and a good large 
dose of it. The next day the dosed one must diet, a “ semolino,” 
« peculiarly disagreeable, thin farina water-gruel, slightly salted, 
it cup or two of very weak broth, and a small quantity of thin dry 
toast, being all the nourishment allowed for twenty-four hours 
after the dose. Sometimes the dose of oil is preceded by a hot 
foot bath, with mustard and salt, but not always. The castor 
oil, given as above stated, is looked upon as a supreme and 
universal panacea, and, probably, the principle is a right 
one, so, at least, physicians say. They would say the same un- 
doubtedly of the popular remedy for the sting of a scorpion, 
practised throughout the length and breadth of Italy, and in- 
vented by some man or woman whose name has long since been 
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lost in the mists of the ages which have elapsed since first the 
remedy was applied. It is a distinct instance of similia simil- 
ibus, and is prepared in the following manner. A living scorpion 
is dropped into a wide-necked glass bottle which contains a few 
drops of olive oil of the finest quality. More oil is poured on 
instantly, until the bottle is filled and the scorpion dead. In 
its struggles to free itself it ejects all its poison into the oil, and 
this poisoned oil forms a sovereign remedy for the sting of a 
scorpion. There is no doubt as to its efficacy, and it is probably 
a remedy which homeopathists would approve of on very rational 
grounds. It is doubtful, however, whether they, or any other 
medical men, would approve of the “ application of the comb,” as 
practised in Lombardy and the Venetian provinces. This remedy 
is highly unique, and reflects honour upon the originality of the 
brain which first conceived it. It is applied for chronic dyspepsia, 
and acute internal inflammation of all kinds ; the reader’s imagina- 
tion may fill the blank, and need hesitate at none of the evils 
common to man or woman. The sufferer is laid upon a bed, and 
firmly held by the assistants—ten of whom have sometimes been 
required in the case of a strong man—the comb is then prepared 
and applied. It must be a very old comb, and a very dirty one— 
the dirtier the better—and it is wrapped in tow which has been 
well soaked in oil and alcohol. So prepared, it is placed upon 
the bare stomach of the victim, is set alight, blazes for a moment, 
and is then covered by a bowl or soup-plate (slightly raised on 
one side), under which it is allowed to smoulder until the tow 
is reduced to ashes. Chloroform and ether being either unknown 
to, or mortally dreaded by, the Italian peasants, the agony endured 
by the wretched beings to whom the “ comb ” is applied may better 
be imagined than described. It is said that the screams of per- 
sons subjected to this torture are audible sometimes at a distance 
of two miles. But sound travels far on these vast, tranquil plains. 

The comb is also applied in the Tuscan provinces, but quite 
differently, and with a different object. Should a nursing mother 
catch cold in her breast, it is rubbed with olive oil, and a new 
white ivory fine-tooth comb is placed on her bosom. She wears 
it day and night until relieved, and it is asserted by the peasants 
that she is always relieved very speedily. It is said that the 
comb when so applied is sometimes wrapped with raw silk, but of 
this I am not quite sure. 

Nearly every country village has its “ magician,” what we should 
call a herb doctor, probably, except that the magicians sometimes 
indulge in eccentricities which an Anglo-Saxon herb doctor would 
not permit himself. For example: 

A distinguished physician living in the Venetian provinces 
had a servant who had lived with him for more than thirty years, 
and to whom he was much attached. This man had been suffering 
for more than two years with a peculiar form of dyspepsia, great 
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pain, and inability to digest anything. His master had treated 
him with all the skill he possessed, which in point of fact was very 
great, but had not succeeded in curing him. Michele—that was 
the servant’s name—insisted that his master’s remedies left un- 
relieved a plum which he had eaten two years before, and “ which 
still lay turned to stone on the pit of his stomach” (sic). He 
desired emetics, and they were given him with the usual result, 
but Michele declared that “the plum ” still remained undisturbed. 
One day he presented himself in his master’s study with rather an 
embarrassed air, and said that he had something very particular 
to say. 

“ Well, poverino, say on,” said his master kindly. 

“Sissignore ; well, the signore sees and knows that he is one of 
the greatest physicians in Italy, oh! in the world, andthe signore 
performs miracles certainly ; he could almost make the dead live 
again—but—but—yet ” 

“But yet, my poor Michele, I have not done you much good. 
Is it not so?” 

“‘Sissignore,” exclaimed Michele, infinitely relieved. “The 
signore has been attending me now for more than two years, and 
has spent much time and trouble on me certainly, and given me 
much costly medicine. To be sure, if costly medicine and wise 
learning could have melted that plum, 1 should have been well 
long ago. But just see! the signore is too great a physician for 
poor people like me; his medicines are for grand ladies and 
gentlemen with more delicate constitutions, and it is better for us 
to have some one with no learning.” 

‘“* Ah, Michele,” interrupted his master, “ you want to consult a 
magician, eh?” 

“ Sissignore ; as the signore knows, the magicians often succeed 
when the great physicians fail; and then the magicians have a 
gift of healing.” 

“ Have they indeed! How?” 

“ Things are revealed to them.” 

“Revealed! But suppose we study the human body and 
discover those things, is not that just as well ?” 

“ No, signore,” replied Michele with much solemnity. “ There 
is no healing like that which is revealed; and in my own native 
village of San Bonifacio there is a mago (magician) who works 
wonders.” 


“Well, Michele, you may go and consult him; but suppose he 
fails to cure you, what then?” 

“ Ah, then, signore, I shall just know that it is the will of God 
that I should suffer, and that there is no hope of cure, and I shall 
pray our Lord and the Madonna to grant me a good end; but 
while I stay here and take the signore’s remedies I shall always 


be thinking that it might have been possible for me to get well, 
and so I shall be uneasy.” 
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“Just so, my poor Michele. Well, ae and God bless you.” 

And Michele went. He had leave of absence for several days, 
although his native village was but five miles distant, and after 
several days it was announced that he was at home and in bed, 
“very ill,” report said. His master went to see him, having 
previously sent word that his visit was a friendly, not a professional 
one. Very closely was Michele tucked up in bed, and very queer 
he looked, his head and jaws being tightly bandaged. On being 
questioned,and on being assured that his master felt no professional 
jealousy—an emotion which Michele’s natural delicacy would have 
respected—he avowed that he felt much better. 

* Ah, signore,” he exclaimed, “the mago is a wonderful man. 
When I reached his cottage he was upstairs, alone, and his wife— 
a kind, sympathizing woman—said he must not be disturbed, that 
great healing was revealed to him when he was alone. And sol 
sat down in the kitchen, a plain peasant’s kitchen but clean, and 
the mago’s wife asked me all about my illness, and she said her 
husband had cured many such. And after a long long time he 
came, and he looked at me, and says he, ‘ Poverino!’ says he, ‘I 
know your sickness,’ says he. ‘For two years you have hada 
stone on the pit of your stomach, astone plum,’ yes, signore, he 
said that. Now, the signore knows that that must have been 
revealed to him, for how could he have known it? And then he 
told me that to cure me I must have a slice cut off of each of my 
ears—(Michele’s ears, it must be observed, were preposterously 
large )—and then the pain, the plum, would go away.” 

“H——man. And you allowed this, Michele?” 

“ Sissignore ; that is, I sat down onthe lowest step of the stairs, 
and the mago above me, and the vecchia (old woman) brought 
me a hot iron to lay on the pit of my stomach, and then the mago 
took out—Gesu Maria !—such a pair of scissors, and he cut off a 
slice of one of my ears, and then he said he must cut a bigger 
slice, and I P 

“Well?” 

“ Well, signore, I lost courage, and I dropped the iron, and I 
knocked over the poor vecchia who tried to hold me, and I ran, 
ran all the way home, and the mago after me with the scissors. 
I came by the fields, which, as the signore knows, are three miles 
shorter than the road. All the way I ran in a burning sun, and 
Caterina, poor soul, thought I was dying when I came in, and all 
bleeding and steaming as I was I dropped on the bed, and then, 
con rispetto (saving your presence) I vomited. Santa Maria! 
But, signore,” continued Michele, dropping his voice to a solemn 
whisper, and pointing to the mantelpiece, “ there is the plum! ” 

“The plum ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, signore, the very plum I ate two years ago, and 
which turned to stone in the pit of my stomach. The mago, poor 
man, ran after me as I told you, and he bound up niy ears and 
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head, saying he would not cut my ears any more that day, and he 
sat by me while I was sick and comforted me, and then he told 
Caterina and me I had vomited up the plum, and he took it home 
to show his wife, and only this morning he brought it back, and 
gave it to me to keep.” 

“He did, did he? Very generous of him, I am sure. Did 
either of you see the plum before he took it away ?” 

** No, signore,” replied Caterina majestically. ‘ But here it is.” 

The plum—which, by-the-bye, is still to be seen on the mantel- 
piece of Michele’s little kitchen—looks suspiciously like the 
coloured alabaster fruit so extensively sold in Italy. 

“ But it is the very same purple plum I ate two years ago, only 
turned to stone,” says Michele solemnly. 

“The droll part of the whole matter is,” said the good Dr. 
laughing, “ that since the ear-snipping, the race home, and the 
vomiting, Michele has been completely cured, so that I must own 
the magician’s skill.” 

In the mountain villages in Tuscany, a new-born infant is at 
once bathed in hot red wine, then swathed and bound, and finally 
fed with a roast apple! its very first meal in this queer world, 
while his mamma has her bowl of “ pappa,” bread stewed in oil and 
garlic. Twelve hours later mamma takes her dose of castor oil, 
and is nourished on the following day with “semolino” and broth. 
But on the third day her litttle cottage is put in gala array, and 
all her friends and neighbours come to visit her, as she is on 
her queer high bed, with her tightly-swathed bambino beside her. 
Bambino is protected from the danger of being overlaid and 
smothered by a curious lattice-work arrangement, which looks 
something like an inverted hen-coop, or an extinguisher, and 
which covers him as he lies beside mamma. 

When the visitors have offered their congratulations, and 
expressed their admiration of baby, they present their gifts. No 
one, however poor, comes empty handed for the confinement visit. 
Flasks of wine and oil, chickens, ducks and geese, bread, rice, 
maccaroni, dried fruit, and eggs are given. Nothing is too small. 
A couple of drumsticks, if one cannot give a whole fowl, a tiny 
bottle of oil if one cannot give a flask, an egg, if the giver should 
be too poor to give more than one, are cheerfully offered, and 
gratefully accepted. 

In some of the mountain villages of Tuscany, a syrup of radishes 
—a horrible confection—is given to new-born infants instead of 
the roast apple. In the mountain villages above Pistoja, it used 
to be the custom to treat any weakness of the bladder in children 
with “rat tea,” 7.¢., a rat was killed, skinned, cleaned and stewed, 
and frightful to relate, the poor little one was fed with this 
revolting broth. The cure was said to be efficacious, but has now 
fallen somewhat into disuse. 

If a child has worms it is fed with fried dumplings, made of 
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pounded and burned coral, flour and water, and should this remedy 
not prove efficacious, a poultice of herbs is applied to the stomach. 
For sudden cold in the head, the patient—in the Abbruzzi provinces 
— is put to bed, and a red-hot iron shovel is held as close to his 
head as he can bear it, until the sneezing, oppression, and irritation 
is relieved. 

For eruptions on the skin and erysipelas, a lotion prepared of 
sour milk and pounded charcoal is applied, and for simple fever a 
poultice of snails, pounded with their shells, is applied to the feet, 
and a chicken is caught, cut open, and fitted closely, all gasping 
and bleeding, to the patient’s head. This revolting night-cap is 
supposed to be very efficacious. As a remedy for weak eyes the 
Abbruzzi peasant prefers a very fresh egg warm from the hen, 
with which the patient’s eyes are rubbed, until “the vision 
clears,” if clear it does, and for ear-ache a little cotton, dipped in 
oil, is put into the ears. 

A far better remedy, one unequalled indeed for ear-ache, is that 
in use among the sailors and bathers at Viareggio and Leghorn, 
and indeed all along the coast of that part of Italy. A piece of 
old linen is spread with melted beeswax—the purer the better— 
and then rolled tightly into a cornucopia shape, the small end of 
which is introduced into the patient’s ear as he lies down. The 
cornucopia should be not less than three, four, oreven five inches 
long. Flannel cloths are then laid over the head and face, the 
cornucopia is set alight, and burns slowly as long as the patient 
can bear it, until burned quite near the face, when it is removed 
from the ear. This proceeding gives almost instant relief, and if 
the pain happen to have been caused by the presence of any 
foreign substance in the ear, it will come away with the 
cornucopia. 

To remove moles, a lotion made of roses stewed in red wine is 
applied ; and warts are rubbed with the juice of ripe figs, or better 
still, with ear wax! Bruises and cuts are usually bathed in the 
common red wine of the country, which is supposed to have a 
soothing and healing effect. 

LAUNT THOMPSON, 








HELENE. 


INSCRIBED upon the gallery wall 

Of a great noble’s Tudor hall, 

One reads a single word —“ Heléne,” 
And stays perforce to read again. 

A girl’s fair writing, lady small, 

In pencil; with a foreign grace 

About it somehow, and delight 

Of Youth within it. Pearly white 

Fair fingers traced it some bright day 
One fancies ; soft thro’ Tudor bay 

From great sweet gardens came the air, 
And light gusts tossed the ringlets back 
As the swift pencil made its track, 

And fluttered o’er the red lips sweet, 
Where rose a smile, her thought to greet. 
“ Heléne” she wrote ; and lovingly, 

She gone, they fenced it as we see 

With square of glass and tiny frame. 
What is the memory—whose the name 
Thus guarded from all taint and shame 
Of Time or fingers, and here set 

The house’s very amulet ? 

What hopes, what fate, lie shut within 
This pencil writing fair and thin ? 
What hours by passion made sublime, 
What love with laugh at lapsing time, 
What sense that all earth’s honours bring 
Are worth not life’s full petalled spring ? 
What ache of heart, dry throb of lips, 
Widowed of kisses, when life dips 

To death’s absorbing ;—and, ah me! 
What hope, that thro’ tears wistfully 
Outlooks ?—none tell us. Tudor hall 
Or shepherd’s shieling, love is all 

That guerdons care, and still will stay 
When laboured fretwork falls in clay, 
When thro’ loose casements stares the day, 
And under flowers the bones decay. 


So thought I as I turned to go, 
For guides and vassals brook not slow 
And pensive loiterers—you know. 
And as I turned, thro’ lattice pane 
One sun-ray fired the word “ HELENE.” 
J. J. BRITTON. 





THE CARNIVAL AT MENTONE, 


——- ——. 


"TIS an old story that pleasure is comparative; while “the 

greatest” is not known “ great” is superlative, and we are 
content with positive enjoyment. There is, also, another old 
story, to the effect that among the blind the one-eyed man is 
king ; and human nature is so constituted that there is not one 
among us who, at one time or another during life, does not gladly 
fill that throne and think he benefits his fellow-creatures, by 
dwelling on marvels of which they can form no conception. Now, 
the Carnival at Rome or Naples, the wild excitement of the revels 
there are quite unknown to me; but, as some of my country-folk 
are in a worse condition than myself, not having seen a carnival 
of any kind, the desire of playing one-eyed king grows strong 
upon me, for, I am convinced, no future such-like festival can 
yield me keener pleasure than that which introduced me to the 
Lord of Follies. 

Yet, description must fail to give the least idea of the glee 
that takes possession even of the wise and staid, from the first 
moment when His Majesty enters a town, until his ashes strew the 
place of burial. It sweeps over the country like a wind from 
which there is no escape—an emotion unique, inexplicable, as 
astonishing as universal and harmless. Folly, for the moment, 
is supreme, and amusement, pure and simple, the end sought and 
attained. Pessimists may sigh over childhood and childish joys, 
once past gone for ever. “Ho!” cried the Carnival, “I supply 
both! Come all of ye! Don but my livery of many colours; 
hide your grey hairs and wisdom, pain and sickness of heart under 
the merciful shelter of my domino. I will assure ye sport enough 
without compromise of dignity. Come, all of ye! Buy confetti, 
shoveis, bags, and flowers. Fling ye them right heartily and I 
will provide ye your reward!” And so, with a mighty laugh, he 
passes on. 

To fulfil his word? Oh, yes; to all who forget themselves, 
their rank and dignity. None else may hope to find King 
Carnival a “merrie monarch.” His obedient vassals, looking 
back, can always count a few short hours during which, even far 
on in middle age, the free, fresh, wholesome gaiety of youth again 
was theirs. From the donkey-boy who ornaments his ass with 
paper roses to the cavaleade that wins the Monte Carlo prize ; 
from the grand belle dame in fancy wig and satin to the contadina 

y 
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in wire mask and cotton; from the savant with his knowledge 
and the invalids who scarce dare hope to see another summer, to 
the unlearned, healthy ragamuffins scraping the waste confetti 
from the road; rich and poor, sick and well, wise and ignorant, 
all catch at least a glimpse of the short-lived fun that the jolly 
sovereign scatters broadcast. 

We were a rather cosmopolitan assembly at the Pension Santa 
Maria, my first winter at Mentone; but, although we were few 
in numbers—the places at table @hdéte being never laid for more 
than ten at once—we prided ourselves on furnishing repre- 
sentatives of nine nationalities. There was a Danish professor 
and his wife, an Austrian doctor and a Polish engineer whose 
better halves were respectively Hungarian and English, two 
Australians, two Irish, a French lady, and a Schwarzwald pastor. 

Mademoiselle V. was a beauty with a spice of kindly mischief 
in. her nature, that made her appreciated when the invalids were 
in low spirits. Judging from her appearance, she had stepped 
out of a picture dated 1792, and had lived merrily ever since, 
without changing the style of her coiffwre, losing the softness of 
her arching brows, the brightness of her eyes, or the delicacy of 
her clear-cut profile. Her chief delight was in teasing the pastor 
out of a persistent gloom which sat ill on his boyish face. 

The night before the Carnival we had, as usual, trooped into 
the dining-room by twos and threes, saluted one another, and 
then each one lifted a curiosity-arousing piece of bluish-green 
paper which lay on his or her plate. It ran: 


DEPECHE TELEGRAPHIQUE. 

Sa Majesté Carnaval, Roi de toutes les folies, arrivera en Garede Menton vendredi 
soir 13 courant, par train spécial. La joyeuse population de la bonne ville de Meuton 
est priée de se porter en foule 4 la rencontre de l’aimable souverain pour féter sa 
venue, et illuminer aux flammes de Bengale sur le parcours du brillant cortége. La 
plus folle gaieté est de rigueur. 

La circulation des soucis et tracas est interdite sur tout le passage de Sa Majesté. 

Le Héraut d Armes, 
GIAN TISTERI. 

“Ah! Voila!” cried mademoiselle briskly, after carefully 
examining the despatch. ‘“ Now for masques and conjfelti, monks 
and columbines. Mr. the Parson, have you bought your 
disguise ?” 

The Schwarzwalder raised his head slowly and, presently, 
relaxed into a pensive smile. “Moi?” he asked in a tone of 
sad astonishment. “Moi? Ah, non. Moi, je suis mha-late!” 

It was his general reply. 

Mademoiselle eyed him whimsically for a second. “ Ah, vous!” 
she exclaimed. “Toujours le méme! Mr. Professor, are you 
going to the Carnival?” she added, turning to the Dane. 

Now, Herr Z. was a mathematician of renown, whose chief 
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characteristic, beyond a winning simplicity of manner, was a lock 
of hair standing bolt upright at the back of his head, and acting 
as a kind of barometer to the mental state of weather within. 
When the individual hairs diverged in a species of bristling 
brush, we knew the calculations had gone wrong that day, though 
his temper was always serene. When, on the other hand, they 
bent gracefully, protectingly, with an air of condescending appro- 
bation towards the crown, we felt satisfied all his problems were, 
as they should be, proof positive and plain as pike-staves. 

To-night he was radiant, and the lock quivered with anticipa- 
tion of fun. ' 

“Certainly, I will go,” he said heartily, “and enjoy myself. 
Is not la plus folle gaveté de rigueur? Let us make a party,” he 
continued to me; “ will you come ?” 

“ Mademoiselle is solemn,” remarked the pretty Hungarian, 
peeping around her husband. “She forgets ‘la circulation des 
soucis est interdite.’” 

“1 am composing a masque,” said I, “and it is no easy matter, 
I assure you.” 

“Poor mademoiselle!” sympathized the professor. “Take 
example by me. I will go in my dressing-gown, and my wife 
shall lend me her night-cap.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed that lady, “I wear no night-cap.” 

“That is nothing,” laughed the Dane. “Thou wilt for the 
occasion.’ 

“But mademoiselle has not yet described her costume,” re- 
marked the French lady. 

“T cannot,” said I sorrowfully; “I know nothing about it, 
except, as it cannot be the prettiest, it shall be the ugliest in 
Mentone.” 

Whereat every one laughed, and the conversation changed. 

About nine o’clock, when we had retired for the night, I spread 
out materials for the famous masque, and fell to wondering what 
could be made out of the cover of a copy-book, a pair of dark 
spectacles, a few bits of black silk, and a waterproof cloak. I was 
not ashamed to contrive, for common sense had pointed out the 
absurdity of wasting money, when M. le Carnaval asked no such 
sacrifice. Ideas, however, were scarce, and the few that came, 
fruitless. I opened my window and, leaning on the sill, looked 
out. The weather was mild and clear, but there was no moon, 
and the stars twinkled like diamonds on purple velvet. The 
outlines of the Red Rocks, La Mortola and Bordighera, loomed 
through the semi-darkness like shadows on shadows softer still. 
The Quay was dotted with golden globes, and the lamps on the 
rigging of the vessels in the harbour completed the base of a 
pyramid of. lights, whose apex was the Campanile in the Old 
Town. There was not a leaf stirring—nothing to break the 
silence but the glap-glap-glap of the ripples against the wall. 
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Suddenly there came the faint roll of distant drums. Spring- 
ing to my feet, I ran to the door, opened it, and flew down the 
passage to my Chief's room, at which I thumped violently. Her 
maid unlocked it in a fright, fire or sudden death being upper- 
most in her mind. 

“Sa Majesté arrive!” I 

In an instant the Chief slipped past me. “Vite, vite, 
Jeannette!” she cried; “sa Majesté arrive!” 

Jeannette looked ready to jump into the middle of next week, 
if she only knew which way to go. “Eh? Quoi? Quelle 
Majesté?” she exclaimed wildly. “ Dites moi, je vous prie. 
Moi, je ne comprends rien!” 

“Sa Majesté le Carnaval!” floated back to her from afar, 
whereupon she, too, set off at a run. 

We were already on the way to a disused turret, from which 
there was a view of the whole Bay, and as we hurried along the 
corridor we heard stifled voices and patterings, as of slippered feet, 
and, I have a suspicion, had we looked in that direction, Herr Z. 
in his dressing-gown and Madame in her night-cap—she was an 
obedient wife—would have been seen on the terrace, with their 
small son between them. 

The drums were meanwhile steadily advancing, and, as we 
placed ourselves at the window, a slender line of leaping flame 
appeared at the far end of the Bay nearest the Old Town. As it 
lengthened itself out a triumphal car came into sight, round 
which a multitude of will-o’-the-wisps were dancing, their torches 
reflected in the water below. Before this erection and guard of 
honour marched the soldiers forming the retraite aux flambeauz, 
their gravity and military precision contrasting strangely with the 
motley crowd they led. One by one every hotel en route threw 
up rockets and burned Bengal lights to salute the monarch in his 
royal progress. Presently the music became louder. 

“Voila! Il arrive! Il arrive!” cried Jeannette excitedly over 
our shoulders. “ Mais, c’est joli, n’est-ce pas? ‘est extréme- 
ment joli. Voila quelque chose de magnifique pour votr e histoire, 
mademoiselle ! ” 

My story is a creation always beginning and never going on, 
for which Jeannette collects material assiduously. The system 
has advantages, but I was too much absorbed in admiration then 
to heed her. At the moment a company of frantic masques, 
brandishing Chinese lanterns, came circling round a slowly 
advancing car on which sat Le Bonhomme himself, swelling with 
generous pride. The Herald-at-arms preceeded him. This per- 
sonage was a dignified dwarf in Turkish costume, who bore, with 
considerable difficulty, a sword twice as long as himself. He 
seemed even smaller than reality by reason of the giant on the 
car. Two horses drew M. le Carnaval, but the lack of steeds was 
amply compensated by a huge wine-bottle, which he lifted to his 
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lips suggestively from time to time. Such a jolly Guy Fawkes in 
prosperity he was! saluting his loving subjects right and left, 
smiling good-humouredly on the antics of his merry crew, with 
never a thought of coming doom to sadden him. He was the 
Prince of Fools and played the fool right royally. 

Following in order came his suite, dancing round a small paper 
portmanteau, illuminated from within, which they carried aloft 
ona pole. Countless masques marched next, and the procession 
closed with a miscellaneous “tail” of votaries vieing with each 
other in extravagance of gesture. 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, of the spectacle was the 
silence in which it was conducted. There was no shouting of 
any kind ; except the drums and the tramp of feet there was no 
accompanying sound. The motley groups came out of obscurity, 
joyfully stimulating each other to fresh exertion by vivid 
pantomime, and vanished into obscurity again. Had there been 
sunshine and broad daylight, no doubt the sense of mystery had 
been dispelled ; but in the darkness of this star-lit hour, when the 
only other radiance sprang from a billow out at sea, as it reflected 
some rocket-flash and shone for a second like a sheet of molten 
silver, the weird impression was intensified. It was like a dream 
that is known to be a dream, and which yet causes unaccountable 
excitement. . 

We stood at the window until the masques had again made the 
circuit of Garavan, having left Sa Majesté at the Grand Hotel; 
and when the last torch had disappeared into the Old Town we 
stole back quietly to our rooms; I, with an odd sensation of 
winding myself up to act a part which had been already played 
out before my birth. 

Next day the business of amusing oneself commenced about 
noon. All the morning, donkey-boys and coachmen had been 
busily engaged decorating their respective charges. Every strap 
of importance was ornamented with leaves and flowers; the 
carriages were entirely covered with linen and wreathed more or 
less elaborately with graceful sprays; the spokes of some wheels, 
even, being hidden by camellias and mimosa. About two p.m. 
those who intended joining the procession had gathered themselves 
together at the Grand Hotel, where His Majesty awaited them ; 
and, for about an hour previous, the Quay was brilliant with 
creatures who might have stepped out of fairy tales: columbines, 
monks, harlequins, pantaloons, and spirits in every shade of 
yellow, red, green, violet and blue. One monster consisted 
entirely of gourds—of bone-like gourds: nose, chin, hands, hat, 
shoes and garments were of the same material; he seemed the 
ghost of graveyards, or one of Ezekiel’s skeleton men. 

The prettiest cavalcade was formed of six Mexicans, who, in 
velvet, sombreros, and tassels, with guns slung across their backs, 
galloped up and down Garavan at break-neck speed. They won 
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‘the Monte Carlo prize. There was also a charming group of six 
handsome lads on donkeys: their costume close-fitting green, and 
each wearing:a different coloured rose as head gear. The best 
single masque after the ghoul was an orangeman, whose suit was 
contrived out of orange leaves, sewed together scale-wise, Tange- 
rines, or, as we should call them, Maltese oranges, supplying the 
place of ornaments and buttons. 

The procession was very long in getting into motion and 
longer still in passing by, and the effect, while more ambitious, 
was not by any means so pretty as that of the preceding night. 
Sunshine and the mistral ill replace darkness and torchlight, and 
by day, it is hard not to look fools as well as act folly. But even 
at such a time when rank is supposed forgotten and equality, if 
ever, en régle, Nature will have her way and afford food for reflec- 
tion. In'one of the last carriages that passed were seated four 
young ladies, beautifully dressed in pink satin, flaxen wigs and 
dominoes. They had a sack of confetti between them, and were 
each armed with a tin shovel. As they drove by our window a 
few soldiers on the opposite side of the road pelted them—it was 
legitimate, the Carnival had begun. But, to our surprise, the 
carriage drew up, and one of the young ladies alighted in a 
tremendous rage, swearing at the offenders energetically. I 
noticed then that “ mademoiselle’s” legs were encased in the blue 
and crimson trousers of a cavalry officer. The soldiers were quite 
crestfallen; they listened to the storm of abuse like beaten 
hounds, and when the young lady had driven off with her com- 
panions they followed slowly, shrugging their shoulders dolefully. 
I could not help thinking an Englishman would have been 
more just than to expect any one to recognize him in disguise. 

Our party in the end proved a small one. Every one was 
“mha-late,” as the Schwarzwaider had it, except Mademoiselle 
V——, the Hungarian, Herr Z——- and myself. Mademoiselle 
had donned a linen dust cloak and tied her head up in black lace. 
The pretty Hungarian had followed her example, except that a 
brown Turkish towel was most artistically draped round her 
mask. The professor, on second thoughts, discarded the dressing- 
gown and had allowed Madame to robe him in a plaid shawl, toga 
fashion, kept in place by huge white nursery pins. As for me, I 
kept my word, as an Inquisitor no one could rival my hideousness. 
People retired horror-stricken before me; and, although the 
bolder masques flung confetti by shovelfuls when they heard 
the pellets rattling harmlessly against the stiff black domino, they 
fled in dismay from the glassy stare of my dark spectacles. And 
I chuckled silently, spying out unprotected necks and ears for my 
especial prey. 

The town was prettily decorated. From window to gabled 
window, across the quaint old streets, strings of many coloured 
flags were jstretched, and garlands of leaves and flowers. The 
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shops were all closed, the shutters wreathed and starred, and the 
ground was white with spent confetti. The roads and footpaths 
were thronged with brilliant masques, some chattering in squeaky 
voices, others pelting unsuspecting tyros. Sometimes snatches of 
Rossini’s melody : 


“ Carnival's passing, passing away,” 
i] i=] 


“‘Santa Lucia,” or “ Bella sei come un’ angelo,” rose above the 
general confusion, as groups of friends came leaping and singing 
through the crowd. But even when the fun was at its height, 
there was no pushing or shoving, and no impertinence. Confetti 
skirmishes were, of course, indiscriminate, and often fierce, but 
whenever the sign of truce—a tiny bouquet—was thrown the 
enemy waved his hand in joyful triumph and respectfully withdrew. 

In the Grande Place the professor was in his element. He 
flung confetti with both hands, vigorously. His Scotch caps lipped 
off, his toga came undone, but in spite of difficulties he fought 
on gallantly, his frank honest face beaming with delight. And 
the masques approved of him; they danced round him; they 
capered and pelted him, till, on one occasion, a monk spoke in 
Danish. “Let us give it to him well,” said he; whereupon the 
professor responded, and both stopped fighting to shake hands 
and exclaim at having met a compatriot so far south. We, not 
understanding, were astonished at the sudden change of tactics, 
and cried out upon our comrade; but he was too much pleased to 
heed reproach, and it was certainly pleasant for us to see his 
enjoyment. 

Having tired ourselves sufficiently in the ring, we went to a 
café famed for excellence, and refreshed ourselves with café noir. 
There, a masque in green, who had followed us all the afternoon, 
turning up when least expected to pelt my domino, peeped in at 
the window. He peered through the glass curiously, as if in 
search of some one, and shook his head despondingly more than 
once. At last his eye fell on my mask lying on a chair; imme- 
diately uttering a series of shrieks he sprang into the air and 
vanished round the corner, crowing like a cock. 

So ended one of the “ jolliest” days of my life. We had, all 
of us, headaches, certainly, on our return home ; but what of that ? 
We had been young again, and the experience was worth the 
price. Pitying the Schwarzwalder at dinner, for his great loss in 
not having been with us, we observed a curious change pass over 
the young man’s face. He leaned back in his chair and surveyed 
us slowly ; he grew red and laughed to himself; then he opened 
his mouth and said in worse French than usual : 

“Ce wétait pas bon pour la santé; mais .. . fétais la! 

Was he the masque in green ? 


,” 


ELWYN KEITH. 














ONLY A LIFE! 


Twas only a baby’s soft sweet smile, 
*Twas only a mother’s song ; 

{was only the zephyr which blew awhile, 
*Twas only Spring all day long. 


"Twas only a hidden modest blush, 
*Twas only love’s bright play ; 
"Twas only a silent, peaceful hush, 


"Twas only a Summer day. 


"Twas cnly a loving wife’s embrace, 
*Twas only a husband’s kiss ; 
"Twas only a well-earned day of grace, 


"Twas only Autumnal bliss. 


"Twas only a single, muffled knell, 
Twas only an open tomb; 


*Twas only a snowbound, frozen spell, 


"Twas only Winter’s gloom. 


H. CATTERSON-SMITH- 
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